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Of these eleven writers five are Unitarian, — Dr. Hale, Robert 
Collyer, Julia Ward Howe, F. G. Peabody, and Edwin D. 
Mead. The other six are Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians. Four of the eleven give among their reasons the 
fact that Dr. Hale is in the world. The next following long 
article is written by a Unitarian; and a succeeding page is 
devoted to Dr. Hale, with a picture of him at work. At the 
Unitarian Club in Boston no speakers are more welcome 
than Orthodox Congregationalists like Dr. George A. Gor- 
don and Dr. Reuen Thomas. When the chasm is reduced 
to a theological difference, which is felt only on stated occa- 
sions, and then scarcely noticed because people meet in 
different churches, we are a long way from the time when 
the earthquake happened and the earth was rent asunder 
beneath the churches in which our fathers worshipped. In 
those days people of opposing political opinions, for in- 
stance in old Salem, danced at different ends of the town, and 
the young people of Orthodox and Unitarian churches were 
strangers to each other. Now they marry and are given in 
marriage, and nobody objects. 


as 


New York joined heartily with Boston in praising honor- 
able old age. But New York has within its own borders 
one who, if the biographical dictionaries are to be trusted, 
will, before the close of the next year, Deo volente, pass his 
eightieth birthday. At the Unitarian Club in Boston last 
year Robert Collyer confessed that he had never spent a day 
in bed. Of late years he has been willing to have a col- 
league, which has more than once proved to be a fortunate 
arrangement for younger men in other pulpits who are glad 
to avail themselves of his services, when overtaken by sudden 
illness. When a man has passed seventy, he has a right to 
leisure, if he wants it. But in this case, certainly, physical 
decrepitude is not the occasion for the lightening of burdens. 
It is a peculiarity of the Unitarians who become popular and 
famous that, when they reach old age or when they die, the 
out side world that likes them always says of them they were 
larger than any denomination and too broad-minded to be 
claimed by any sect. This will certainly be said of Robert 
Collyer when the thousands in America who know and love 
him stand round him on his eightieth birthday, and speak 
what is in their hearts. 

& 


THERE are few men and women living who were of the 
small audience which, in the Meionaon in Boston, heard the 
debate between William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips 
on the resolution offered by Mr. Garrison: Resolved, That, 

_ when the American Anti-slavery Society adjourns, it adjourn 
sine die. At the beginning of the meeting a rule had been 
adopted limiting all speeches to twenty minutes, but not for- 
bidding one person to speak twice. Advantage was taken 
of this omission to the great satisfaction of all who were 
present. Mr. Garrison made the first speech, advocating his 
resolution. Mr. Phillips made the second speech in opposi- 
tion. Then the audience would hear no one but Garrison, 
and, after him, no one but Phillips. Then, again, they de- 
manded another speech from both Garrison and Phillips, so 
that during the two hours before the resolution was adopted 
each had made three speeches of twenty minutes each. With 
each new change of speakers the interest of the audience was 
deepened until, at last, the tension became almost too great 
for endurance. Women became faint with excitement, and 
men were tense with emotion. Gradually, the discussion 
brought out all the deeper thoughts and feelings of the 
speakers; and each, without reserve, opened his mind and 
heart and conscience about slavery, the civil war, the con- 
duct of Abraham Lincoln, and the part that each had played 
in the great drama of national life. Each held the other to 
account as if it were a day of final judgment, when the secrets 
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of all hearts were to be revealed. What effect this debate 
had upon their subsequent friendship, we do not know; but, 
certainly, those who were present felt as if freedom of speech 
had been justified, and that nothing but good could come 
from the earnest strife of honest men who seek the truth, 
and speak the truth as they see it, with intent only to serve 
their fellow-men. 


Revelation. 


A recent note in the Register on the subject of revelation 
has attracted considerable attention, and it is suggested that 
the subject deserves a more extended treatment. We said, 
“ Revealed religion is infallible, if God knows the truth and 
knows how to tell it.” In this sentence we had in mind a 
special, definite revelation of fact and doctrine purporting to 
come directly from God to the minds of men, whether 
through a message silently given to the mind, or uttered in 
an audible voice, or written in legible terms. We had in 
mind the old well-nigh universal and never wholly discredited 
belief that God has given to man ten commandments writ~' 
ten with his own hand, together with sermons, psalms, proph- 
ecies, and historical statements which are as specific and as 
final as an act of Parliament or a decree of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

This is the idea of divine revelation which still lies at the 
basis of all the claims made by any church to authority over 
the minds and conduct of men. Revelation has taken on 
many new meanings, and in many rational ways we begin to 
see the mode of unfolding the truth which prepares it for 
human uses. But these new meanings of the word “ revela- 
tion,” although they are often in the minds and mouths of 
evangelical preachers and teachers, although they are used 
to soften the rigors of ancient beliefs and to ease the yoke 
of ecelesiastical authority, are still not the basis of the au- 
thority of the Church. That depends upon the claim that 
the Church and its ministers are the custodians and repre- 
sentatives of the divine will and purpose, of God’s law and 
his mercy. They claim to have the right, in the name of 
God, to say, Here is the statement of his will, his purpose, 
his plan of redemption, his way of salvation; and woe unto us 
if we are not faithful to our trust, woe unto you if you 
are disobedient! This claim of authority must be aban- 
doned, frankly and: totally, by all churches that are not will- 
ing to take the most extreme position of the Catholic Church. 
After that, it will be a mere question of evidence as to whether 
the Church of Rome and the Bishop of Rome are the true 
and original custodians of the faith or not. 

Outside of this controversy which is to shake the churches 
to their foundations at no distant time lies the whole field of 
truth and humanity and the relations between all truth and 


the soul of man. In this world, infallibility vanishes. It has 
no place in science, in art, in music, or in religion. Nothing 


is fixed, nothing is final, nothing is known beyond the pos- 
sibility of further knowledge, no statement can be made 
which is not liable to revision; because truth is infinite, and 
the knowledge of truth grows from day to day. In this 
northern spring-time one feels as if nature were alive, com- 
municative, bursting with secrets to be revealed to all who 
are lovers of nature and patient seekers after the truth. 
Life and beauty are revealing themselves in unmistakable 
terms. They offer gifts to man, they draw out his love and 
reverence, and even lay upon him duties and responsibilities. 
In more ways than the wisest can tell, revelations of truth 
are made to waiting souls. They are even thrust upon the 
reluctant and the disobedient. But there is no compulsion. 
There is no centralized authority. No body of men and 
women is commissioned to say, We have the truth, and we 
hold under our control the destinies of those who believe or 
those who do not believe. The State indeed may compel 
children to attend the schools provided for them, may grant 
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to men and women authority to teach and to discipline; but 
the government can do this only when the people demand 
good gifts of knowledge, and insist that those who have the 
opportunity to know shall share the treasures of their knowl- 
edge with those who are in need of them. 

In the highest ranges of thought there is and can be no 
compulsion. ‘Truth unveils itself to the waiting mind, and 
through his myriad experiences man learns the nature of the 
world in which he lives, the spiritual forces that play in him, 
around him, and upon him, and his relations tothem. There 
are as many modes of revelation as there are flowers on the 
earth or stars in heaven or human souls with their passions, 
sentiments, affections, hopes, fears, and ideals. Truth is in- 
finite, and revelation is as varied as human nature and op- 
portunity. But this view of truth in its relation to human 
nature not only gives no countenance to the claims of the 
Catholic Church and its imitators, but stands over against 
them, to contradict all their claims, and finally to put them 
on trial with the prospect that in the end they will either be 
dispossessed or will frankly abandon all claims to special 
supernatural authority. 


Studying the Bible. 


We believe in the Bible. We believe in the study of those 
volumes which have come down through the ages, in a 
unique collection called The Scriptures. We do not be- 
lieve in exalting the New Testament above the Old, as 
a classic worthy of the attention of modern students. Both 
these collections have special claims on us, and are pecu- 
liarly needed, as indicating the thought-struggles of human- 
ity from the time when there began to be upward-lookers 
among men. There especially in the Old Testament are 
rude and savage strokes of sentiment, there are primitive 
ways of looking at natural phenomena; yet the Hebrew 
Scriptures give us incomparably the noblest development of 
manhood, the most noble uplift of thought that the ancient 
world ever compassed. The wonder is that we have filled 
our schools with Greek and Latin authors, and left out the 
Hebrew. The still greater wonder is that we have supposed 
that we were teaching the Bible by restricting its interpreta- 
tion to preachers who, by training, can do very little more 
than expound textual fragments. What we stand for is a 
release of David, Solomon, Isaiah, Moses, Paul, and James 
from this subjection to prejudgment, and their restoration to 
free, unbiassed scholarly investigation, precisely such as we 
yield to Homer, Virgil, Cicero, and other classics. We desire, 
in other words, to see them placed among the classics of our 
colleges. When this is done, we believe the result will be 
not only a great intellectual quickening, but moral elevation. 

If we once agree that the school should give spiritual life 
as well as quicken intellectual perception, it follows that the 
curriculum must be constituted to that end. We have never 
properly valued the Bible, and probably shall never be able 
to estimate it at its real worth so long as it stands for some- 
thing quite supra-natural; that is, unnatural. But once 
having agreed that the Scriptures are literature, and that 
they stand for so much poetry, history, drama, human life, 
human love, and human thought, it becomes infinitely im- 
portant to get Greek and Latin fleshliness out of our culture, 
and get Hebrew spiritual-mindedness into it. It has been a 
fatal error to give up Jesus for Plato and David for Homer in 
our schools. We do not mean to argue that the work done 
by Greece and Rome should be discarded, but that it should 
not be allowed to suppress literature of higher value. At 
best it is the work of heathenism. It is often sensual, and 
it is rarely spiritual. Why our boys and girls should be fed 
with the Odes of Horace in school and with scraps from 
Paul and Amos and Jesus on Sunday is hardly to be ex- 
plained on the basis of common sense. 
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The Hebrew prophets and poets developed a literature 
which, in many ways, is without a peer. Acknowledge this, 
and we shall begin to establish a new sort of professorship. 
We shall require and secure teachers who will bring to the 
surface the wonderful aspirations, the exalted hopes, the 
pure and true will force, of Job and Isaiah and Amos, in- 
stead-of leaving our pulpits to the puerile work of defending 
the literal interpretation of the story of the swallowing of 
Jonah and the creation of Eve. <A student of Latin would 
hardly be caught engaged ina defence of the supernatural 
birth of Anchises. A Greek scholar would not feel that he 
was called upon to defend the supernatural features that 
surround the story of Priam or of Achilles. These easily 
become the cloud of imagination above the history, to be 
distinguished at a glance by the mind trained in modern 
methods. How thoroughly they were associated with the 
story in ancient days is not determinable. Why should we 
be called upon to accept the chronology assigned to the 
Pentateuch, when we are freely permitted to accept or reject 
that of “The Book of the Dead,” or the First Egyptian 
Dynasty. The real matter of concern is to get at, not the 
higher criticism or the lower criticism, but at that spiritual 
uplook that brought Job face to face with God, and made 
that most magnificent of dramatic poems possible. The in- 
finitely deep lesson of Jonah is that disobedience to right- 
ness has inevitable compensation, that the lying soul is 
certainly swallowed up in the jaws of retribution. It is 
to get in contact with those great inherent lessons of life 
that we should use the Bible. If our present method of 
studying Hebrew literature has left us discussing the husks, 
it is time we made a change. We really need the Bible,— 
that Bible which has resulted from the evolutionary experi- 
ence of mankind, that Bible which is the treasure of the 
accumulated common sense and moral experience of the 
ages. Of course, we know that the Hebrew language has 
been left behind in the race, and that Greek and Latin are 
studied for their own sake. as Hebrew can never be again. 
But our English Bible has become a classic, and is worthy 
of the attention of all students for its own sake without 
regard to the evident superiority of its contents. 


Supporting the Minister. 


It has been written, “Thou shalt not live by bread 
alone.” The minister does not live altogether on his salary. 
He is not absolutely supported by the sum, small or great, 
which is paid him out of the church treasury. The salary, 
to be sure, is not an unimportant item in the account. In- 
stances have been known where, the minister’s salary held 
in abeyance, the family have first dropped meat from the 
bill of fare, then vegetables and sweets, and finally have 
been reduced to bread and weak tea. . ; 

This is a mortification of the flesh that can be endured, for 
there are things that are harder to endure than a dish of 
bread and weak tea. Of all evils that beset the ministerial 
life, a divided church is probably the worst, a church that 
does not support the minister with ready interest and hearty 
good will, but is supporting instead its own animosities and 
petty divisions. A minister’s lot is indeed unhappy who 
goes into such a hotbed of dissention, Often he stands 
between the conflicting parties, a bone of contention. Some 
like him,— they cannot tell why,— others dislike him for 
much the same reason. Some he has not perhaps marked 
for special notice or called upon with great regularity. The 
small reasons for not supporting the minister, when one 
comes to sift causes, are often more potent than theological 
differences. Personality weighs powerfully. The minister 
is cheering, he is dignified, he is handsome, he has such a 
fine way of taking off his hat when he bows. 

It is a sad effort the preacher must make to please every- 
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body, and, if too strenuously and variously pursued, may 
itself be a cause of failure. Was it not said of the Master, 
“He eats with publicans and sinners”? The lack of posi- 
tive loyalty and adherence to the Church as an essential in- 
stitution, a safeguard of society, a nourisher of the higher 
life, is sadly manifest in many quarters. The minister un- 
doubtedly needs sustenance for the material existence; but 
the weight placed on the size of his salary leaves out of view 
many more important considerations, and distorts the public 
ideal of his purpose and mission. Above all, he needs the 
support of a united church that pulls with him heartily, cor- 
dially, even enthusiastically, and forms, as it were, a sym- 
phonic union,— a harmony that no small discord can inter- 
rupt. 

Many a good and doubtless some great men have failed 
because of “the little rift within the lute,” the cryptic, disin- 
tegrating influence of churches that may have paid them well 
in money, but poorly in that which is more than money as 
an element of success. The united spirit is a motive power 
without which the wheels of a society cannot revolve. There 
must be devotion to a principle greater than to a person. 
Such a society may meet with many reverses and discourage- 
ments, and yet be vital, alive through and through. It bears 
and endures much, but it loves and hopes more. Loyalty 
and service are its watchwords, and great sacrifices are 
known to it. Where we see decadent churches dead, half 
dead, or dying, we are at liberty to regard them as significant 
of the spirit of division, dissension, disintegration, that at- 
tacks, like some insidious disorder, churches in all denomina- 
tions. The church quarrel is chronic in some cases. There 
are people, we are told, with whom no one can live peace- 
ably ; and the species certainly includes some churches. 

There are various ideas of what a church is or ought to 
be. It is not a club, a place of pastime, not even a school 
in any secular sense. It is a spiritual nursery, a place 
where the soul may grow on the Godward side; and, above 
all things, it demands harmony, the united effort, the sym- 
pathetic atmosphere, a readiness to forward in every way 
the holy and uplifting aims of society. 

It happens sometimes that a single individual of imprudent 
speech and the spirit of the busybody can do more to un- 
settle a church in a single week than an earnest minister 
can do to build it up ina year. The bitter quarrel is often 
based on imprudent and perhaps reckless talk. One un- 
ruly tongue may undermine a sanctuary of solid seeming 
foundations, and disrupt its stones. If there was any way 
of silencing this unruly little member permanently, many an 
earnest minister would find himself in a stronger position 
both as to courage and influence. The No Gossip Club 
would be an excellent institution for all the churches, a 
club where the members pledge themselves not to believe 
more than one-quarter of what they hear in the way of criti- 
cism and detraction, and carefully to weigh even that. 

The minister sometimes finds a great stumbling-stone to 
his support in a rooted inertia and indifference to the truth 
he tries to inculcate. The people may perhaps listen well 
or even hear him gladly, but they take it out in hearing. 
The ear is tickled, the feelings are touched, something of con- 
trition may tinge the soul, but the influence created in church 
is dissipated outside the church door. ‘Then the world seizes 
upon the congregation with its powerful grasp. There is no 
time for higher living ; save on Sunday, the day appointed for 
such things, and not even then save for a few hours. The 
minister, discouraged by the mighty competitor with whom 
he has to struggle for the souls of his people, feels, like poor 
Keats, that his words are writ in water. He longs to see the 
fruits of his labors, and perhaps there is nothing visible but 
leaves. He preaches, hoping that all the good seed may not 
fall on stony ground and be devoured by the birds of the air, 
that seme may fall on hearts athirst for the truth, longing to 
be instructed in the ways of the spirit, hungry for righteous- 
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ness, One heart-to-heart contact, one revelation of ‘a life 
deepened and enriched by his teaching, supports the minister 
in very dark hours of discouragement and self-questioning. 
The winter of waiting and expectancy may be long, the spring 
chill and slow before the blade sprouts or the bud opens. 
Often he is heart-sick, sometimes he fears that he has mis- 
taken his calling; but at last there is a push of tiny blossoms 
uuder the dead leaves, and the desire of his heart is not be- 
lied. He sees a new life and purpose spreading among his 
people, the pulsing of a deeper earnestness. Then his heart 
is glad. He is indeed strengthened and supported in the 
most difficult and sublime of all tasks,— the calling of men 
to God. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Rewards of the Ministry. 


One of the conditions of the minister’s life that stands out 
very clearly is that the man who enters and continues in the 
ministry for what he can get out of it seldom secures any- 
thing that satisfies him. If a man desires an easy life, 
a merely pleasant life, or a large financial income, he should 
not enter the ministry. The man who is destined to succeed 
to the highest degree in this inspiring work is he who follows 
it with an entire absence of consideration concerning his 
own rewards. Even the most unworldly rewards, of which 
I shall speak, are missed by the minister who seeks them for 
his own sake. But that there are rewards of the most satis- 
fying nature for ministers whose hearts are in their work 
rather than in the rewards has been demonstrated afresh for 
us by the incidents of Dr. Hale’s eightieth birthday cele- 
bration. 

Here is a man who for some sixty years has thrown him- 
self without reserve into the work of the ministry. He has 
sought nothing for himself, has stood ready to give himself 
and his all in the service of God and man. His aim for all 
these years has been the Christ-like aim of service. He has 
consecrated his life to the preaching of the gospel, to the 
giving of sympathy and help to individuals as well as to 
assemblies; and the result of this steadfast course has been 
that the affection and esteem of thousands upon thousands 
of people have been given to him without stint. To stand 
in one’s eightieth year in the presence of an audience of 
twenty-five hundred people who are simply the representa- 
tives of a larger army of people who would have been pres- 
ent, had the hall been large enough, and to feel that all those 
people are pouring out their personal love for him because of 
what he is and what he has done for many, is to reap such 
a reward for faithful endeavor as would satisfy any man for 
a life-long career of deprivation, hardship, or suffering for 
righteousness’ sake. 

It isinvariably the case in a minister’s life that, if he is 
true to his vows, faithful in his service, and steadfastly for- 
getful of self, his life is upheld year by year by the love of 
the people whom he has served. That love is his crown and 
his reward so far as men have to do with his reward. 

And there is even a deeper reward than this; namely, the 
sublime inward consciousness of a life or a year devoted to 
the doing of duty. A minister knows when he deserves 
friends, and is sustained under all the circumstances of his 
career by that inward peace, even when he may find himself 
misunderstood and see no tokens that there are many that 
honor him. Without the personal conviction that one has 
always been true to his unselfish aims, the applause of the army 
of friends could not give real satisfaction. It could give only 
a secret shame. But, when the public approval is added to 
the peace of a serene conscience, then the minister has been 
lifted to the heights of the best that this world can do in the 
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way of giving a mana reward. There is no sum of money, 
no position of power, no personal gratification, that could 
surpass as the reward of one’s life this happy combination 
of desert and its recognition. The minister is in a position, 
as few men are, to receive this best of life’s rewards, provided 
he deserves it, so that no young man in entering the ministry 
need feel that it is primarily a career of self-suppression, though 
it is one of sacrifice. He can settle down to his\work of 
human brotherhood, feeling absolutely certain that his life 
will bring him blessings, provided he gives no thought to the 
winning of the blessings, but rather devotes all his thought 
and strength to the imparting of spiritual blessings unto other 
souls, CHAR eS E. ST. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


Americans, as well as English-speaking people all over 
the world, are made beneficiaries by the will of Cecil John 
Rhodes, who died recently in Cape Town, and who by the 
terms of his will seeks to carry out the great work of 
the unification of the Anglo-Saxon race, which was the gov- 
erning principle of his tremendous activities through life. 
Mr. Rhodes devoted his great fortune to the establishment 
of a large number of scholarships in Oxford University,—two 
_ for every colony in the British Empire and every State in the 
Union. The scholarships are worth $1,500 a year each, 
continuing for three years. By this ambitious and compre- 
hensive scheme of education Mr. Rhodes sought to make his 
Alma Mater the centre of a great and new Anglo-Saxon 
learning and inspiration. In addition Mr. Rhodes provided 
for the establishment of five scholarships in the same univer- 
sity for students of German nationality. . 


ed 


Tur discussion of the threadbare subject of Anglo-Saxon 
kinship and unity has been precipitated afresh by the publi- 
cation of the remarkable provisions of Mr. Rhodes’s will. 
The press of the United States expressed fully its apprecia- 
tion of the generosity of the “empire-builder,” but through- 
out the discussion upon the subject there was to be perceived 
a consistent and general conviction that Mr. Rhodes’s be- 
quest was not lacking in political purpose. Some of the 
radical and anti-British newspapers went so far as to imply 
that the American scholarships at Oxford were established 
for the purpose of imbuing American youth with the sense 
of British superiority, and thus spreading the English propa- 
ganda in the United States through American graduates at 
the great English university. In the main, however, not 
even the most pronounced newspaper critics of England and 
things English sought to deny the great foresight and patri- 
otic purpose of the man whose enemies have reproached him 
with being a money-grabber and a selfish adventurer. 
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Mr. Tuomas Estrapa Parma, the president-elect of the 
Cuban Republic, in a recent interview in the public press 
emphasized his conviction that the Cuban planters are on 
the verge of absolute ruin because of the derangement of 
tariff arrangements resultant from our war with Spain, and 
urged upon the people of the United States a plea for a re- 
duction of the duties upon the importation of sugar from 
Cuba as the only method of relieving the difficult situation. 

Last week the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives brought before the House a bill which pro- 
vides for a reduction of twenty per cent. in the rate of 
duties imposed by the Dingley tariff law upon imports from 
Cuba into the United States. This reduction, if it becomes 
a law, is to be met by a similar arrangement with regard to 
imports into Cuba from the United States when the Cuban 
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Republic and its Legislative Assembly shall have been organ- 
ized, 
wv 


Tue question of Sunday closing, especially in its bearing 
upon liquor saloons, has reached an acute and interesting 
phase in New York City. In spite of the best efforts of the 
reform administration to enforce the Sunday closing law in 
the metropolis, this law continued, until recently, to be vio- 
lated with impunity practically throughout the city. Last 
week a part of the rank and file of the police force of New 
York declared its intention of enforcing the law, regardless 
of their superior officers. The movement became general ; 
and last Sunday, for the first time since Theodore Roose- 
velt’s vigorous régime as police commissioner of New York 
City, the people of the metropolis saw a partial enforce- 
ment of the law which provides that all saloons of a certain 
class shall remain closed from midnight on Saturday night 
to five o’clock on Monday morning. Mayor Low is con- 
vinced that the unprecedented action of the patrolman is an 
effective revolt against the system of blackmail which has 
enabled saloon keepers to violate the law without fear of 
punishment. Ky 

& 


Ir is announced from Pekin, upon authority which cannot 
be regarded as conclusive, that the situation of uncertainty 
in the Far East will be terminated shortly by the ratification 
of a treaty between China and Russia providing for the 
evacuation of Manchuria by the latter power in the course 
of the next eighteen months, The impression that prevails 
at Pekin is that the agreement already has been reached by 
the two powers that are most vitally interested in the issue, 
and that the formal conclusion of the treaty is only a matter 
of days and of details. In effect, however, the Manchurian 
imbroglio still continues to agitate the chancelleries of the 
powers. Neither in London nor in Washington has there 
been any official intimation of the approaching solution of 
the problem of the status of Manchuria, which still remains 
a Russian province, occupied by Russian troops, and ad- 
ministered by Russian officials. 


ae 


A DISCORDANT note comes from Canada. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the premier of the Dominion, of whom Mr. 
Chamberlain recently made much as a great personal in- 
fluence for imperial unity, has taken strong grounds for 
Canada’s freedom of action regarding imperial defence. 
Sir Wilfrid believes that, while an imp¢rial scheme of de- 
fence would contribute to the strength of the Dominion, 
still Canada is a strong enough element in the empire to 
receive great consideration in the discussion of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s plans for a united empire against the world. The 
position which the Canadian premier has taken at this time 
is regarded as having an indirect bearing upon the conten- 
tion between the United States and Canada on the question 
of the Yukon boundary line. It has been understood that 
the imperial government is willing to give up its claim to the 
contested strip of territory, but that the Canadian premier 
has developed a vigorous opposition to the proposed conces- 
sion. 

ee 


Rumors of peace still continue to come from South 
Africa, although the vigor of the military operations there 
continue unabated. It is reported from Pretoria that the 
envoys who recently went. to the headquarters of Lord 
Kitchener, presumably for the purpose of proposing terms 
for an ultimate suspension of hostilities, are now seeking a 
conference with President Stein and Gen. Delarey, to dis- 
cuss with them the advisability of the surrender or disband- 
ment of the Boer forces on the basis of some reasonable 
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understanding with Lord Kitchener. A number of public 
meetings have been called in various Boer centres of the 
Transvaal to offer opportunity for the advocates of the ter- 
mination of the war to plead their cause before their coun- 
trymen. It is expected that the conference between the 
leaders will be arranged in the near future. 


wt 


Tue plan of the German agrarians to impose a higher 
rate of duties upon American foodstuffs imported into Ger- 
many, with a view to the placing of an ultimate barrier 
against these importations, is meeting with vigorous opposi- 
tion in Germany among the vast body of consumers. A 
stimulus has been given to this opposition by a suggestion 
which has been conveyed from Washington to Berlin, that, in 
the event of a general raising of rates upon American im- 
portations by Germany, similar acts in reprisal would follow 
quickly on the part of the United States. It is understood, 
in fact, that an amended tariff, applicable to Germany alone, 
has been prepared already in the American capital, and that 
it will be submitted to the approval of Congress just as soon as 
Germany has made a definite move of tariff hostilities. The 
information is expected to exert a beneficent influence in 
Berlin. . 


Brevities. 


It is estimated that a million people in Chicago never 
enter a church. 


Many of our religious exchanges take notice of Dr. Hale’s 
birthday. The Presbyterians, however, are not conspicuous. 


Of all methods of moral reform, according to the expe- 
rience of the writer, those are least effective which make chil- 
dren too early acquainted with the sin of the world. 


That no one has taken the occasion to denounce Dr. 
Hale as a Unitarian heretic and a dangerous man indicates 
an advance since even the latter part of the last century. 


We have never yet found a place where the weather did 
not push itself into the thoughts of men, even if they were 
well-bred enough to exclude it from their conversation. Even 
Egypt has its eccentric days. 


The concert of opinion in a family, a church, a denomina- 
tion, or a community, is the supreme power. It leads the 
leaders, it controls the rulers, and, whatever laws are made, 
it decides which shall be executed. 


We should like to print all the good things that were said 
in our churches and Unitarian clubs and at other places 
about Dr. Hale’s birthday. We give Mr. Collyer’s tribute 
this week, but to print them all would require us to turn our 
paper into a kind of public library. 


Many laws are made not because legislators believe they 
are needed, but to quiet the importunity of a minority which 
may possibly hold the balance of power. Such legislators 
are often like Major Jack Downing, who said, ‘I’m in favor 
of the prohibitory law, but agin its enforcement.” 


By request we recently said that Dr. Hale and Mr. Jencks 
of Providence were the only surviving delegates to the first 
Librarians’ Convention in New York in 1853. We are in- 
formed that Dr. D. C. Gilman, Mr. Edwin H. Grant, and 
Mr. T. Hastings Grant were delegates to that meeting and 
still survive. 


An evangelical minister in Oklahoma, having read the 
Christian Register for the first time, writes: “I am much 
pleased with it. How it is needed inevery home! My wife 
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spent most of the day in reading it.” He ends his note with 
a request that it may be sent to various ministering brethren 
whom he names. 


Rey. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., pastor emeritus of the First 
Unitarian Society of San Francisco, Cal., has resided for 
the last two years in Cambridge, Mass. He died at his 
residence in Elmwood Avenue, Tuesday night, after several 
weeks of illness. We shall print some account of his life 
and services next week. 


It is interesting and encouraging to learn from an expert 
who has studied the financial condition of Chicago that the 
difficulties in that great city are not owing to bribery and 
corruption so much as to a tangled state of affairs, resulting 
from ill-advised State legislation. The report was dis- 
tinctively favorable to a cheerful view of human nature. 


After fifty-six years’ settlement in Boston, Rev. S. H. 
Winkley recently passed his eighty-third birthday. Physical 
infirmities have now caused him to withdraw almost entirely 
from the active work of the ministry. But his mind is clear, 
his heart is warm, and there are thousands who by and by 
will rise up and call him blessed. 


The oft-quoted remark that we change every part of our 
physical constitution every seven years is a curious illustra- 
tion of popular ideas about science. Who first said that the 
change was made every seven years? Who ever made ex- 
periments or could make them which would prove the state- 
ment? Seven is a sacred number; and, the statement once 
made, the sacred number gives it currency. 


A. U. A. Nominations. 


The committee appointed to prepare ballots nominating 
officers for the American Unitarian Association, to be pre- 
sented for election at the next annual meeting, May 27, 
1902, earnestly invite all persons interested to send names 
and suggestions relative to nominations to the Committee on 
Nominations, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Benjamin Franklin. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In the last issue of the Christian Register a correspondent 
of the Universalist Leader is quoted as denying that Frank- 
lin considered himself a Unitarian. It is enough to quote 
Franklin’s own words in a letter of March 9, 1790, to Presi- 
dent Ezra Stiles, written in his eighty-fifth year: “As to 
Jesus of Nazareth, my Opinion of whom you particularly de- 
sire, I think the System of Morals & his Religion as he left 
them to us, the best the World ever saw, or is likely to see; but 
I apprehend it has received various corrupting changes; and 
I have, with most of the present Dissenters in Engld, some 
Doubts as to his Divinity: tho’ it is a Question I do not dog- 
matize upon, hav never studied it, & think it needless to 
busy myself with it now, when I expect soon an Opporty of 
know’ the Truth with less Trouble. I see no harm how- 
ever in its being believed, if that Belief has the good Con- 
sequence, as probably it has of maks his Doctrines more 
respected & better observed, espy as I do not perceive that 
the Supreme takes it amiss, by distinguishs the Believers in 
his Govt of the World, with any particular Marks of his Dis- 
pleasure.” (Diary of Stiles, iii. 387). 

Francis A, CHRISTIE. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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The Open Communion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regtster : — 

In the account of the birthday celebration of Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, I observe that Mr. Hoar remarks that, so far 
as he knows, Mr. Hale was the first Unitarian minister to 
invite the whole congregation to the communion table. I 
am glad to restore that honor to the beloved pastor of my 
early days, Rev. Charles Lowell. He was ordained in 1806, 
and he never called himself anything other than a Congrega- 
tional minister; but he made his church, like Dr. Freeman, 
a Unitarian church before the word was spoken. 

“Tt is not my table,’ he said to me once, “it is my Mas- 
ter’s, I may not keep back any one who desires to come.” 
And, when I came to it, nota question was asked me. 

In one other respect Dr. Lowell was far before his time. 
He never inserted the word “ obey” into the marriage ser- 
vice. When I was myself married, he said, ‘‘ You promise to 
love, honor, and conduct yourselves towards one another as 
the love of God and the spirit of Christ shall require.” I 
do not think he always used the same words, but the spirit 
of the pledge was the same. Carouine H. Dat. 

WASHINGTON. 


“Protestantism and Family Life.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Mr. Hayward, who replies to my article on “Italian Pov- 
erty,” seems not to have read the preceding correspondence, 
and therefore does not quite grasp the animus of the little 
paper. 

Had he done so, he would not have overlooked the state- 
ment that our Protestant great-grandmothers were equally 
productive. 

Tf the editor of the Register could be induced to publish 
his paper of twenty years ago on the effect of loss of faith in 
the Church Universal which is of no sectarian name, and to 
which paper I alluded in a previous article, it might throw 
light on the subject. Let me now point out that, though it 
is true that France is nominally a Catholic country, the 
Frenchman in France is not dominated by his church, as is 
the Frenchman in Canada. Families of twenty children are 
no rarity in Canada, but are unknown in France, where 
the Church has practically lost its hold. The people no 
longer obey the Church in France. Do we in America 
obey any church? Do the utterances of the pulpits of 
any denomination control our daily lives? Had the sub- 
ject of the article been other than its title showed, it might 
have been pointed out that there was another analogy be- 
tween France and America besides the lack of faith in spiritual 
guidance. Both countries during the century just past were 
drained of their most virile members by the herculean de- 
mands of gigantic wars. 

It is noteworthy also that in each the intellectual faculties 
have been tremendously sharpened, and that the great cities 
of both have made enormous demands on both for intellect- 
ual power applied to the acquisition of wealth. 

That we are even behind France in reproductive activity 
may be in part also accounted for by the fact that excessive 
cultivation of the purely intellectual faculties at the expense 
of the emotional ones, always reproductive, has not in 
America been confined to one sex alone. 

The standard of living, too, has been raised till it is 
beyond the reach of youth. We have eliminated, with the 
burden laid upon youth, the spring-time of life ; and our har- 
vest is proportional. 

Goethe pointed out, a century since, that one secret of 
Italian life was that “the Italian worked to /ive,” and ‘‘ we 
live to work.” 

Where the Roman Church really controls its members, it 
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makes this great fact apparent,— that //¢ is, after all, more 
important than intellectual or material acquisition. And, 
where it controls, for every four parents they have nine 
children to set against the three whom we produce. 

Possibly love of the State, as Mr. Hayward suggests, may 
help us to a better result; but meanwhile the fact remains 
that, as Mr. Batchelor prophesied so long ago, the loss of 
faith and decline of the Church —the Church in that broad 
sense which Bishop Brooks applied to the word as covering 
all bodies of worshippers — means the downfall of the race. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hayward’s attention is called to the fact 
that the X7r% is still a living force among the productive 
Scotch people, who, by the by, have, like our own great- 
grandfathers, not as yet substituted ice-water for their 
“ mountain-dew” as a national drink, which last, if it some- 
times inebriates, does not chill the emotional nature; nor 
has the Scot, for a quiet enjoyment of life, given himself 
over to a mad struggle for material or intellectual supremacy. 

WituiamM P. ANDREWS. — 

SALEM, Mass. 


In April. 


In the red April dawn, 
In the wild April weather, 
From brake and thicket and lawn 
The birds sing all together. 


The look of the hoyden Spring 

Is pinched and shrewish and cold; 
But altogether they sing 

Of a world that can never be old. 


Of a world still young,— still young! 
Whose last word won’t be said, 
Nor her last song dreamed and sung, 
Till her last true lover’s dead! 
— William Ernest Henley, 


Edward Everett Hale.” 


BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


We are all glad, I am sure, to attend the birthday party of 
our dear friend, held this evening in Boston, with this over- 
flow meeting in Brooklyn and otherwheres, no doubt, all the 
way to the Pacific Coast. And glad, indeed, we should be 
to have him here, that we might clasp his hand and wish 
him as many happy returns of the day as his heart can de- 
sire; but I will not say yours and mine, for in that case we 
might want him to return to the days of his youth, and be to 
our children’s children the man he has been to the two gen- 
erations, and so be his own grandson. 

We cannot have him with us in this fashion. Boston 
holds her right to the presence of her well-beloved son, yet 
he is here, also; and his friends, past all our numbering, 
will meet in his name, who, it may be, have never seen his 
face or heard his voice, but still hold him in their hearts’ 
love and reverence, and always will. But it has been my 
own good fortune to know Brother Hale, or Edward, as I love 
to call him, for more than forty years since I met him the 
first time; and then it was a case of love at first sight, not 
of the minister,— for, so far as I remember, I had not heard 
him preach,— but the whole-souled man. It is a lovely mem- 
ory now, lying so far back in time, when he gave me the 
right hand of fellowship, not two fingers, and never two fin- 
gers; and he did not “lend a hand” that day, but gave it 
to me, as we say, for keeps. Yet, if you will pardon the 
personal note for a moment, it might well have been the two 
fingers; for I was a new man who had gone from the forge 
to Chicago as a minister at large in our mother church 
there, and within three months had been elected to be the 
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minister of a new church—as some said very truly — 
against all rhyme and reason. Still, there I was, and, for 
it may be a year, had been feeling my way toward some 
sort of worthiness for the work they had given me to do 
with what misgiving, and especially on Mondays, I must not 
tell you. Then the folk said, I must go to Boston, and I 
went with my heart in my mouth; and this touches the 
spring head of my love for the man in whose name we 
meet. He did not mind the apostle’s caution to his son 
Timothy, “Lay hands suddenly on no man,” as well he 
might: he gave me that right hand of fellowship, “drew me 
to him with the cords of a man and with bands of love’’; 
and no thread in them, I feel sure, has ever been frayed 
from that day to this. 

And now I wonder whether this is not the primal secret in 
our dear friend’s noble and most fruitful life, —just his 
genius, shall I say, for friendship, and, so far as he may, 
for fellowship with all sorts and conditions of men, so that 
on this day he is only reaping what he has sown, as he sits 
there in Boston crowned with the glory of his fourscore 
years. Moreover, what risks he has run, or how often he 
has been cheated by those who were not worthy of the great 
good gift, I am sure he could not tell you, Brother Hale, as 
they say in Boston, is so forgetful. Yet sure I am also that 
his long experience in this sort has not made him distrust- 
ful or inclined to close his heart or his hand, as so many do 
who have gone through this painful pass. I think sometimes 
I must count myself inthe number; while, as I think of him, 
the lines come to me I have caught from some unknown 
singer :— 

“A right good thing is prudence, 

And they are useful friends 

Who never make beginnings 
Until they see the ends. 

But give me now and then a man, 
And I will make him king, 

Just to take the consequence 
And just to do the thing.” 


The great apostle says, ‘‘ He which soweth sparingly shall 
also reap sparingly, and he which soweth bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully’”’; and so, while the failures from his ample 
sowing are as the chaff which the wind driveth away, the 
hundred-fold of the fine wheat remains for blessing and ben- 
ediction on this day of days in the harvest home. Shall I 
say once more that this great heart in the man has been as 
the white fire to the enginery in all he has done through 
these many years “in labors more abundant” and by voice 
and pen? My dear Father Furness told me once that, talk- 
ing with Emerson, he quoted those words of the Master, 
“ Whosoever shall be chiefest among you shall be the ser- 
vant of all,’’ and that Mr. Emerson, lifting his face suddenly, 
said, ‘“ Where did you find that?”’ It is the story of our 
dear friend’s life: he has been the servant of all. And if 
John Wesley could say, “‘ The world is my parish,” so might 
Edward Everett Hale. Centring in Boston, his great heart 
has gone out through all the world in sympathy and for 
succor; and he also has said, ‘I have a work to do, and how 
am I straitened until it be accomplished!’’ In alove for man 
which is one with the love of God, eager as ever, he sits 
there among his lovers and friends, the man of full four- 
score, but young as ever in the heart of him, to work while 
it is called day and while life remains. And nowI bethink 
me how a few years ago some members of his church in 
Boston wrote to me, asking if I would send them a quatrain 
for an album they would give him on his seventy-fifth birth- 
day, if my memory serves me. I was glad to be one of five 
poets-laureate, and know of no better way to close my brief 
word than to quote the lines from memory : — 


“ Dear comrade and friend of the many years, 
Touching us all to smiles and tears 
From the deep, sweet fountains of hope and joy, 
May you live to a hundred, our wise old boy!” 
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Prisonets. 


Everywhere the sculptor hears 

A voice unheard by other ears; 
It half commands and half entreats, 
As this burden it repeats: 
““Hasten, master! quickly come! 
Countless ages, dark and dumb, 
Frozen in this prison white 

Has my beauty longed for light. 
Hasten! with thy chisel keen 
Cut away my marble screen, 
And before your gladdened eyes 
See a perfect statue rise.” 


So at times I strangely hear 
Messages distinctly near. 
“Tarry not! I would be free!” 
Whisper lips well known to me. 
“« Silence deeper than the tomb, 
Darkness raven as the gloom 
Wrapping the decrees of Fate, 
Here surround me as I wait. 
Hasten, hasten to set free 
Thy perfect self that is to be.” 
—William Roscoe Thayer. 


Lowell as a Reformer. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


The true poet will “wing the inarticulate moan of the 
down-trodden with divine music,” said Lowell, in his first 
volume of prose; and his verses, as well as his letters, show 
that his heart was always “full of yearning towards my 
fellows,” including every one who needed sympathy. Mr. 
Scudder, however, has made it plain that Lowell’s work for 
reform was done in two distinct periods of action, in different 
directions, separated by a third of comparative rest. His 
early years before 1851 were a spring-time, when he said, 
“Tt seems as if my heart would break in pouring out one 
glorious song, which should be the gospel of reform, full of 
consolation and strength to the oppressed.” His ‘ Conver- 
sations on Some of the Old Poets” show that he was so far 
in advance of public opinion as to insist, in 1845, on the 
right of women ‘‘to plead in public for the down-trodden.” 
“There is no sex in noble thoughts,” says he. “I love to 
hear the voices of women anywhere, but chiefly where truth 
is pleaded for.’’ Letters written soon after express desire 
for legislation to enable “ women to retain their own earn- 
ings”; and he regrets that “it is a very hard thing in society, 
as at present constituted, for a male human being (I do not 
say for a man) to avoid being a slaveholder. I never see 
Maria mending my stockings ... without hearing a faint 
tinkle of chains. Yet how avoid it? Maria laughs when I 
propose to learn darning.” 

More than half of his poems were published in this his 
first period, and many of the longest and best are plainly 
anti-slavery. Such, for instance, are “‘The Biglow Papers” 
and the “ Fable for Critics.” In ‘ The Search,” Jesus is not 
found in any church, but in a rude hovel, sheltering “a poor 
hunted slave.” Cordial tributes to Garrison, Phillips, Miss 
Kelley, and other prominent agitators, are preserved among 
his verses, where we may read how the death of Channing 
called out the wish, 


“ Oh, may this soul, like thine, be ever bold 
To face dark slavery’s enduring blight.” 


Many of Lowell’s anti-slavery poems were so violent that 
he soon suffered them to pass out of print, like the “ Con- 
versations.” It is only in Harper's Weekly for April 23, 
1892, I think, that we can find the protest which he pub- 
lished in March, 1844, against the annexation of Texas. 
This attempt to extend slavery called out so much opposition, 
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in Congress, as well as in the legislatures of Northern States, 
that it might probably have been defeated if the abolition- 
ists had been more active against it. Most of them pre- 
ferred to agitate for a secession of the North, and the elec- 
tion that autumn doomed Texas to be slave soil. Lowell 
published a second protest that December, entitled “The 
Present Crisis’; and this has had permanent influence for 
freedom. At this time “ Maria” became his wife; and, with 
her encouragement, he contributed during the next five 
years hundreds of essays and poems to anti-slavery peri- 
odicals. The annexation of Texas brought on “our in- 
famous Mexican war”; and Lowell began at once to en- 
lighten those who fancied 


“ Thet we the Mexicuns can thrash 
Right inter brotherly kindness, 
Thet bombshells, grape, an’ powder’n’ ball 
Air good-will’s strongest magnets, 
Thet peace, to make it stick at all, 
Must be druv in with bagnets.” 


The funniest of “The Biglow Papers” were written, and 
all of the first series published in book form, in that year of 
promise, 1848, when revolutions in Europe emboldened 
reformers in America. Nearly five times as many votes as 
four years earlier were cast against slavery. Among 
Lowell's many publications were “ A Fable for Critics” and 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal.” The latter was written in 
forty-eight hours, and makes no mention of slavery; but it 
gives a most impressive illustration of the great truth that 
there can be no efficient charity without brotherly sympathy. 
"The philanthropist must give “ himself with his alms.” Our 
own negro problem will become easy when we grow Christ- 
like enough to love these neighbors. There is plenty of 
plain abolitionism in the “ Fable for Critics,” where Whittier 
is called 

_ “The right-hearted bard 


Who himself was so free he dared sing for the slave 
When to look but a protest in silence was brave.” 


Lowell had published a new volume, containing many 
pathetic pleadings for emancipation, at the close of 1847 ; 
and during 1848 he sent forth an enthusiastic greeting to 
the French Republic. But we must turn to the “ Letters ” 
(vol. i. p. 293) to read how he greeted the new Italy in lines 
beginning, 

“Of Europe now I will not doubt,” 
and ending, 


«¢ Welcome to me whatever breaks a chain. 
That surely is of God, and all divine.” 


Our poet spoke of himself in 1848 as still 


“ Striving Parnassus to climb, 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme.” 


I cannot find, however, that he printed any new anti-slavery 
poems during the ten years beginning with February, 1851. 
In that decade Whittier wrote about thirty. Lowell’s prose 
contributions to the abolitionist weeklies ceased in 1850, when 
he confessed that he had “never felt that entire freedom 
without which a man cannot do his best.” “I do not agree 
with the abolitionists in their disunion and non-voting 
theories,” he adds. “I never agreed to the dissolution-of- 
the-Union movement.” In fact, he put himself on record 
against it as a delegate to the Anti-slavery Convention which 
adopted a secessionist banner in Boston on June 1, 1844. Four 
years later he said, “I respect Garrison,— respect does not 
include love.” But the “Conversations” show that he did agree 
with his “good, red-hot friends” in indignation because 
“there are altars to which the slaveholder is admitted, while 
the Unitarian would be put forth as unclean.” Lowell might 
have sympathized fully with those abolitionists who did vote ; 
but in 1848 they nominated Van Buren for the Presidency, 
and the author of “ The Biglow Papers ” said,— 
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*T swan, I’m clean disgusted; — 
He ain’t the man thet 
I can say is fittin’ to be trusted: 
He-ain’t half anti-slav’ry “nough.” 


The Free-soilers made better nominations in 1850, and 
Lowell voted their ticket. But he said, at this time: “I find 
that reform cannot take up the whole of me. ...1 am going 
to try more wholly after beauty itself.”’ 

The period which ended early in 1851. was, plainly, 
Lowell’s spring-tide; and the next ten years may not im- 
properly be called his summer, for he did a great deal of 
travelling in Europe, as well as in America. He wore such 
a beard as seemed revolutionary here, ‘tin those old razor- 
ridden days”; and it caused him to be mistaken for a French- 
man when he paid that visit to Chartres which he described 
long afterward in his poem, “The Cathedral.” In the inn 
he met an Englishman who asked him, “Esker vous ate a 
nabitang?” And, to this bad French, Lowell replied, “I 
never ate one: are they good?” 

He had not voted for President or Congressman in 1852 ; 
and that year he published nothing whatever, as may be 
seen from the valuable list given by Mr. Scudder. No aid 
came from the pen that had written “‘The Biglow Papers” 
to the movements for defending Kansas and electing Fre- 
mont, and the few poems published during the seven years 
ending with 1858 show little interest in reform. Lowell may 
have been too busy in writing literary lectures. Early in 
1855 his success on the platform gave him the Professor- 
ship of Modern Literature at Harvard College, and his 
lectures there occupied much of his thought during the next 
twenty years. He was rewarded for his poetry by an engage- 
ment to write prose instead. It is a pity that Fair Harvard 
could not have made him her laureate. “ While my lectures 
are on my mind, I am not myself,” said he in May, 18573 
“and I seem to see all the poetry drying.out of me.” 

This very. month brought him a chance to return to 
poetry and reform. He became editor of the Atlantic, which 
began that November to work in all directions for progress. 
It was with his full approval that Higginson’s ‘Ought 
Women to learn the Alphabet?” appeared in an early num- 
ber. In 1859 he contributed that powerful denunciation of 
the last French emperor which is now entitled “ Villa 
Franca.” In July, 1860, Lowell declared that “a duty on 
books is not protective of American literature, but simply a 
tax on American scholarship and refinement.” The Adantic 
for that year contains his elaborate argument for electing 
Lincoln. There were anti-slavery articles of his in1858; and 
his call for manly resistance to secession came out in the 
number for January, 1861. 

The next period of his life was as fruitful as autumn, and 
we shall see that he had scarcely any winter. Keen interest 
in what finally became a war of emancipation soon inspired 
a second series of “ Biglow Papers.” Several poems which 
were painfully serious appeared also during the conflict, and 
it was followed by the magnificent Ode recited at the Har- 
vard Commencement in 1865. There is more truth than 
poetry, however, in most things he wrote after 1848. 


«Oh for an hour of my prime, 
The pulse of my hotter years,” 


said he in 1875; and, later still, “ 1” suppose I should have 
been a more poetical poet if I had not been a professor.” 
He saw ‘Poor Richard slowly elbowing Plato out,” but the 
Yankee was the better patriot. Peace had scarcely been 
re-established when Lowell published in the Worth American 
Review, of which he was an editor, a series of articles insist- 
ing that the negro had a right to vote, and lamenting that 
“we have not yet acknowledged him as our brother.” “ We 
must get rid of the delusion that right is in any way depend- 
ent on the skin,” adds Lowell. “Democracy is safe be- 
cause it is just, arid safe only when it is just to euli 
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He had said in 1862 to the readers of “The Biglow 
Papers,”’— 


“Ye set by rotashun more’n ye do by folk’s merits, l 
Ez though experunce thriv by change o’ sile, like corn an’ kerrits”; 


and “the screaming necessity of reform in our civil service” 
was soon impressed upon him by the /Vasion, whose ‘“ dis- 
cussions of politics had done more good,” he said in 1868, 
“than any other agency.” Next year he declared that our 
spoils system, still dangerously in favor among politicians, 
“is doing more to lower the tone of public morals than 
all other causes together....It debases political opinion 
by offering it the reward of office,” and “keeps before the 
eyes of the people a standing incentive to dishonesty by 
paying high wages for poor work.” (See orth Amert- 
can Review for January, 1869.) He found soon after that 
“the example of America was everywhere urged in 
France as an argument against republican forms of govern- 
ment.” ‘Love of country was in my very blood and bones. 
My duty was plain.” The corruption of our politics was 
exposed in two powerful poems, “ Tempora Mutantur” 
and “The World’s Fair.” So bitter and unjust were the 
spoilsmen in 1875 that he said he had “fallen among 
thieves.” They were protecting themselves by keeping up 
hatred between North and South; but an Ode which he re- 
cited at Cambridge, and then at Baltimore, contained an 
“invocation to Virginia” which “actually drew tears from 
the eyes of bitter Secessionists.” 

Lowell’s best work for reform, however, was in 1876, 
when he helped to organize the men who wanted honest 
government. He went as their delegate to the Republican 
National Convention, where he and James Freeman Clarke 
helped to defeat the nomination of one whom they regarded 
as a notorious spoilsman for the Presidency. There wasa 
close vote for Hayes, who promised to. make appointments 
according to merit and to pacify the South. Lowell wrote 
nothing for the campaign but epigrams on Republican poli- 
ticians. The supporters of Banks, for instance, made a 
slogan of the tune “‘ Ye banks and braes of bonnie Doon”; 
but Lowell spelt “‘ braes” with a “y”! 

The election that autumn gave him a place among the 
men who were to vote in the next President. After much 
litigation it was decided that a majority of one out. of the 
whole number of electors would be Republicans if Lowell 
should vote with them. The justice of this decision was 
doubtful, however; and many honest men urged him to help 
the Democrats, who had had a majority at the polls. It 
rested with him to say who should be President; but he felt 
convinced that his accepting a post of trust had pledged him 
to support Hayes, and the latter was chosen accordingly. 

Among his appointments was that of Lowell as minister 
at Madrid, where he spoke of himself to a friend of mine 
as “a martyr for civil service reform. The ruin of Spain, 
he said, was ‘due to a civil service precisely like ours.” In 
1880 he was transferred to London, where he held the high- 
est place in our diplomatic service. It was said by politi- 
cians that Hayes made Lowell. The fact is that Lowell 
made Hayes. 

The poet was everywhere a representative of “our Am- 
ericanism which weighs a man honestly, without throwing in 
the bones of his ancestors”; and, while in England, he de- 
livered at Birmingham an address on Democracy, which has 
been often reprinted and widely read. Here he told the 
wealthy and refined that they could suffer no wrong from 
the inevitable triumph of the system under which every man 
has a chance. ‘Those constitutions are likely to prove 
steadiest which have the broadest base,” and “the right to 
vote makes a safety-valve of every voter.” Cleveland’s 
election brought on a change of ambassadors; and Lowell 
came back in 1885, comparing himself to the French martyr, 
who journeyed with his head in his hand. We soon find 
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him at Washington, advocating international copyright and 
telling the senators that “the tax on books is a barbarism.” 
He presided at a dinner of the Tariff Reform League in 
1887, and praised Cleveland’s plan for reducing the tariff. 
That in force then and now, he said later, “ engenders 
smuggling, false invoices, and other demoralizing practices,” 
and is “the root also of rings and trusts.” Among his last 
words in public were these to the Independents in politics: 
“We mean to emancipate the respectable white man.... 
The old parties are not to be reformed from within. It is 
from without that the attempt must be made, and it is the 
Independents who must make it.... Our first aim should 
be, as it has been, the reform of our civil service; for that is 
the fruitful mother of all our ills.’ In this strain Lowell was 
writing when he died in 1891. Thus he began by giving 
wings of poesy to the cause of the slave, and ended by mak- 
ing only weapons of prose for reforms not yet picturesque. 


The Court behind the Nation. 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


In a recent article entitled “The Gun behind the Man” 
a lover of peace, who looks upon an armed force as the great- 
est preservative of peace, declares that “‘the need of the 
gun behind the man was never greater.” His view is one 
popularly held, and is the basis for the recent demand for an 
expenditure this year of $100,000,000 for our navy,— a sum 
more than four times as great as was required ten years ago. 

Let us consider why, as a matter of fact, there was never 
a time in the world’s history when there was so little need of 
increasing armaments. 

1. Increase of armaments results in no increase of any 
nation’s strength or safety or efficiency beyond the moment 
when other nations follow suit and proportionately increase 
their armaments. In the last generation Europe has doubled 
its expenditure for what people are wont to consider the pre- 


ventive of war; but the nations stand relatively as they stood ~ 


before when they had smaller, old-fashioned equipments. If 
our country puts $12,000,000 into three or four new battle- 
ships, Germany and England will want to do the same next 
year. $36,000,000 will have been spent which might have 
been put into the advancement of science, of education, or 
commerce, and have mightily helped the forces that make 
for peace. Put into war vessels which may, even in time of 
peace, be instantly annihilated, as was the Maine, the 
three or four boats offer no increased security against Eng- 
land and Germany; and they practically compel other 
nations as speedily as possible to increase their navies by 
one or two boats, so as to retain their former relative propor- 
tion. Whatever gain there be to us is temporary and limited. 
We impose an increased burden on ourselves and the whole 
world, and soon are relatively not one whit stronger than be- 
fore, and are compelled to increase our navy still further. 

2. The increasing cost of standing armies and navies is 
burdening the world only one degree less heavily than war, 
and is at such a ratio that, if continued, it will result in bank- 
ruptcy and famine in many quarters of Christendom. Since 
1850 the world’s population has doubled, but its indebted- 
ness, chiefly for war, has quadrupled. It was eight billions 
fifty years ago: it is thirty-two billions to-day. This does 
not include the incalculable loss of wages from the unpro- 
ductiveness of millions of the youth of Europe when spend- 
ing years in barracks and on parade grounds. The author 
of ‘The Gun behind the Man” compares the army and 
navy to the police, without whom civic life would be unsafe. 
The point to notice is that, in civic life, courts, not police, 
settle difficulties. The police take culprits to court, and 
thence to prison. A very tiny fraction of the community 


suffices for this force, when courts settle quarrels, Eut~ 


& 
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nations, unlike cities, up to date have left the settlement of 
their quarrels to armies and navies, which are the national 
police; and, as they usurp the functions of the court as well 
as of police, they burden nations as the police do not burden 
cities. 

As civilization advances, we pride ourselves in spending 
more on civic education than on civic protection. Boston 
pays annually $1,653,000 for her police department and 
$3,548,000 for her schools. But the nations, with their 
armies, unlike cities with police, pay more for protection 
than foreducation. The different European nations spend 
from one to twelve times as much .annually in time of peace 
for armaments as for education. Before the Spanish War, 
we spent annually in pensions alone seven times the total in- 
come of all our colleges. One first class gunboat alone costs 
more than all the money invested in normal and industrial 
training for our eight million negro citizens. 

In time of peace Europe spends one thousand million dol- 
lars,— equal to one thousand million days’ labor of European 
workmen,— simply that the nations may say in December, 
“ We have kept out invaders, and stand just where we did 
last January.” As regards civic protection and safety, we are 
steadily advancing. As regards national protection and 
safety, we are not advancing. The stronger and richer we 
grow, the more enemies we expect and the more expensive 
armaments we demand. No just parallelism can be made 
between police and army. Not until nations, like individu- 
als, settle their quarrels in court and their separate huge 
armies dwindle and merge into one small army of all the 
nations, which shall be the police force to execute the inter- 
national court’s decrees, can we draw a just parallel between 
national protection from foreign enemies by our armies and 
navies and civic protection by police. 

3. New inventions make the best equipment to-day utterly 
useless to-morrow. If we had foolishly spent $30,000,000 on 
great guns to guard our coasts at the close of the Civil War, 
by the time of the Spanish War every one would have been 
so antiquated as to be useless. One may get some benefit 
from old sewing-machines or old reaping-machines, but none 
from old machinery of war. Unused “burnished arms” a 
generation old are simply old junk. Money spent in guns is 
often utter waste: spent in almost any other way, there is 
some profit. New inventions largely account for the doub- 
ling of war expenditures within a generation. 

4. Armaments encourage war as well as discourage it. 
This is no “theory,” but the teaching of history. The 
Italian who carries a knife, the Kentucky mountaineers or 
Sicilians who never stir without their “ peace-maker ” in their 
hip pockets, find far more enemies than the ordinary un- 
armed citizen. Mr. Whitmarsh tells in the Owd/ook of his 
purposely going unarmed through the country of the fierce, 
armed Moros, because he knew it was safer than to take his 

gun. Every gunboat is filled with men yearning for action, 
for glory and promotion which come only by war. Every 
new gunboat provides more men who will welcome war. 

This article is no argument for ‘‘non-resistance’’ or in- 
stant complete disarmament, but it is a protest against the 
teaching that “the need for the gun behind the man was 
never greater.” It is an argument for not multiplying guns 
in our strong, favored country, safe between its two oceans 
and able to provide all its own needs within its own borders. 
Fear and jealousy are goading foreign nations on in the race 
toward self-ruin. No wonder that Russia has famines, 
and Italy gigantic strikes, and poverty in every land stares so 
many in the face, spite of enormous productivity everywhere. 
‘s Every peasant carries a soldier on his back.”” Why should 
not we, therefore, take the lead, do what no other nation 
dares do, and set the tide toward rationality and prosperity 
instead of weakness, waste,-and misery ? 

Every man runs a slight risk when he goes unarmed: he 
runs a larger risk when he goes armed, if he lives in a land 
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of law and courts. Since the Permanent Hague Tribunal 
the nations have their court. Let them f/az fo use zt, and not 
plan to ignore it. That would mean instant cessation of 
increase of armaments. Let us lead the nations, instruct 
our government that we, the American people, are tired of 
paying bills to perpetuate an outgrown futile system of set- 
tling quarrels, and demand that treaties shall be framed to 
pledge us to refer every difficulty with every nation which 
does not involve our independence to the Hague Tri- 
bunal. Most of the twenty-six nations that sent repre- 
sentatives to the Hague Conference, arid the nineteen 
who have just met at the Pan-American Congress, would 
gladly sign such treaties and sweep us off the lists 
of possible antagonists. Probably one-third of the money 
spent on one battleship would suffice to bring this 
about if it were properly spent in instructing the American 
people as to the historic and economic questions involved in 
this. ; 

Where we led, other nations would follow ; but, whether they 
did or not, we should be safe, and should save several hun- 
dred million dollars a year to spend on constructive instead 
of destructive work. ‘The motto for men who have seen the 
Permanent Tribunal established and have read De Block’s 
scientific demonstration of the futility of war under modern 
conditions is not, ‘In time of peace prepare for war,” but 
“Tn time of present peace prepare for permanent peace.” 
Not the gun behind the man, but the court behind the 
nation. 

Boston. 


Spiritual Life. 


God puts consolation only where he has first put pain.— 
Mme. Swetchine. 


38 


The paths to God are more in number than the breathings 
of created beings.— From the Persian. 


J 


Only one thing exceeds the loss,—the love. That lives 
on, affording me such new experiences as make me under- 
stand the growth of a religion better than. ever before.— 
George S. Merriam. 

ed 


Affections should not bind the soul, but enfranchise it. 
Through them it should know larger, deeper, higher life. 
They should be to it as wings by which it mounts. A friend 
comes as an ambassador from the heavens.— Zrinities and 
Sanctities, 

a 

Inspiration is one and the same thing always,— God 
breathing upon or into. The quality is always one and uni- 
form, for it is from God. ‘The difference is in quantity,— 
the more or less that the thing breathed into can hold.— 
J. FF. W. Ware. 

ae 


Knew’st thou the truth, thou wouldst not pray, 

Lord, to thy child send joy this day. 

Thou art deceived: joy is within, 

And never pain nor grief nor sin 

Can take ’t away. God put it there, 

Nor comes it nearer thee for prayer. 

Joy is of thy true self a part: 

Why shouldst thou pray for what thou ART? 

—Mary Putnam Gilmore. 

we 


All of life is not too much for high and noble things. 
What we want is to rejoice and be glad all our days; and, 
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that we may do so and be so, we cannot begin too soon to 
satisfy ourselves with the mercy of God, the goodness of the 
Almighty that is extended to us, that is pressed upon us, in 
all the various ordering of our lives.—/ohin W. Chadwick. 


Che Pulpit. 


Why I am a Unitarian. 


BY REV. R. I. HUTCHEON. 


Be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope that is in youu— 1 PETER iii. 15. 


When a minister passes from one of the so-called evan- 
gelical churches to another,—from the Methodist to the 
Presbyterian or from the Presbyterian to the Congrega- 
tional,— there is little, if any, occasion for public com- 
ment. The lines of demarcation between these denomina- 
tions have worn so thin that they are almost invisible to 
the practical man, who has no real interest in subtle 
theological distinctions. But when a minister passes from 
the Presbyterian Church, with its definite and comprehensive 
confession of faith, to the Unitarian Church, which has no 
creed whatever and is known to be in sympathy with the 
most advanced thought and scholarship of the world, the 
change is so great that it calls for a few words of public ex- 
planation. 

I have already explained to the public, through my letter 
to the Presbytery, the reason for my withdrawal from the 
Presbyterian Church; and, as this letter has caused more or 
less discussion in the community, I would like to say a word 
or two about it before I proceed to give my reasons for join- 
ing the Unitarian Church. 

I have come to know, through letters and private conver- 
sations, that a good many people regard my action as al- 
together unnecessary, and insist that it was my obvious duty 
to remain in the church to which I owed so much for past 
benefits. Some have said, ‘ Accept the Confession of Faith, 
and put your own interpretation on it.” Others have said 
“The confession of faith is a dead letter, and you are un- 
necessarily worrying yourself about subscription to it.” 

With reference to these arguments, let me say that I 
see no reason for abandoning the position I have taken 
for the past month. If the Confession of Faith were like 
one of Plato’s dialogues or Emerson’s essays or Brown- 
ing’s poems, a variety of interpretations of it might be pos- 
sible. But, on the contrary, it is the most precise, definite, 
and uncompromising statement of theological doctrine con- 
ceivable, so that it is mere quibbling to speak of accepting 
it and putting one’s own interpretation on it. With those 
who take the second position, that the Confession of Faith is 
practically a dead letter, I quite agree. Very few of the 
elders or members of the Presbyterian Church know any- 
thing about it. Only the smallest minority of the ministers 
remain on intimate terms with it after they have been or- 
dained and inducted. Few, if any, of the scholars of the 
church use it as a test of truth for their discoveries in Bibli- 
cal criticism or their conclusions in theological inquiry. All 
this I quite admit; but I cannot any longer go further, and 
say, “ Since the Confession of Faith is admitted a dead letter, 
it is not wrong to subscribe to it, even if it does not express 
one’s own convictions.” In matters of right and wrong 
each man is answerable to his own conscience, and my con- 
science has unswervingly pronounced this judgment for many 
months past. When a man discovers that he has wholly 
abandoned the system of doctrine, which he promised in the 
most solemn hour of his life and in the presence of. the 
people whom he was to lead into holy things to faithfully 
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teach and uphold, it is his duty to himself to renounce his 
allegiance to that system of doctrine, and, at any cost, main- 
tain his personal integrity. Even admitting that compro- 
mise is necessary to the maintenance of religious institutions 
at all, there must be limits to that compromise unless we are 
going to play fast and loose with all moral distinctions, and 
say,— with those whom the Protestant world has publicly 
denounced for three centuries,—‘ the end justifies the 
means.” 

With these words of explanation about my withdrawal 
from the Presbyterian Church, let me ask your attention 
now to my reasons for joining the Unitarian Church. In 
the first place, I have been drawn to it by the larger intel- 
lectual liberty which it offers. I am well aware that up to 
a certain point there is much liberal preaching in the church 
from which I have come, as in all the churches. But, when 
a man has publicly committed himself to belief in and sup- 
port of a well-known theological system, I do not see how he 
can honestly proceed to undermine and subvert that system. 
Talk as we please about the liberality of the churches, no 
one can affirm that the majority of people are ready to give 
an unprejudiced hearing in the church to candid discussions 
of such vital points of theology as are handled freely in the 
magazines, the best fiction, and the philosophical literature 
of our day. The preacher may deal as freely as he please 
with the old dogmas of election, predestination, and plenary 
inspiration, he may use the results of the higher criticism of 
the Old Testament, and trace the evolution of Israel’s religion 
through the various stages of its growth, without arousing 
more than a feeble protest; but as soon as he follows his 
thought logically to the New Testament, and tries honestly to 
find the place of Jesus in that evolution, as soon as he tries to 
deal with the facts of the religious life implied in such terms 
as ‘‘regeneration,” “atonement,” ‘eternal life ” in the light of 
modern philosophy and psychology, he arouses the unrea- 
soning prejudices of the vast majority of his hearers. Con- 
sequently, the liberal preaching of to-day is scarcely ever 
doctrinal. It is liberal, not so much because it interprets the 
religious life broadly, but rather because it avoids doctrines 
altogether, and is content to be literary or practical. 

On the other hand, the Unitarian Church invites the most 
frank and reverent discussion of all questions that have a 
vital significance for man’s spiritual life. Having perfect 
confidence that her ministers will not abuse the liberty she 
gives them, and believing strongly in the ability of the pec- 
ple to rise to the height of a rational faith, she has never 
attempted to set up artificial limits to the free speech of the 
pulpit or the inquiring intelligence of the pew. A few of her 
ministers may have abused their freedom and transformed 
their pulpits into secular platforms from which to proclaim 
mere doubts and negations, but in an overwhelming majority 
of cases the preaching of Unitarian ministers is gloriously 
positive. No one could have heard the three sermons to 
which we listened last Sunday or read the most recent Uni- 
tarian literature without admitting that, however negative and 
controversial the Unitarian preaching of the past may have 
been, it has now shaken itself free from its negations and 
risen up to the dignity and beauty of areal evangel. Instead 
of being broken up into innumerable groups with differing 
and clashing opinions, as some prophesied she would be, 
the Unitarian Church, without the binding or limiting force of 
any creed, has gained through the years a unity of opinion, 
as well as of spirit, which is not to be found in any other 
Protestant church in the world. Having no doctrinal tests, 
she is never hunting for heresy among her ministers, as other 
churches are; and when new discoveries are made by the sci- 
entist and Biblical critic, or new thoughts evolved by the 
philosopher and theologian, she is never obliged to ask, Do 
these new things square with the creed? but simply, Are 
these new things true? Hence from the Unitarian pulpits 
you hear nothing of the supposed conflict between science: 
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and religion, no tirades against men like Darwin, Huxley, 
Spencer, Kant, and Hegel, no denunciations of higher criti- 
cism or German theology. Strong in the faith that the 
truth can take care of itself and needs none of man’s apol- 
ogetics, the Unitarian Church has thrown every religious 
doctrine into the arena of open investigation and criticism. 
No dearest article of man’s faith, not even the nature and 
work of Jesus of Nazareth, has been sheltered from the 
scrutiny of scientific and philosophic inquiry. All religious 
doctrines have been subjected to the supreme test, Are they 
true, — true to the Bible, true to the growing moral sense of 
man, true to our increasing knowledge of the world, and true 
to the very principle of reason? The Unitarian Church, there- 
fore, lays no burden of subscription upon the consciences of 
her ministers; she asks no mental reservations; she forces 
no casuistical interpretations of ancient documents to make 
them square with modern thought and feeling. On the con- 
trary, she says to her ministers: Nourish your minds on the 
revelations of God wherever you find them, in nature or art, 
or music or literature; in the Bible or Homer or Shake- 
speare; in the rush and hurry of human affairs or the affec- 
tion of the domestic circle. And then, with your own manhood 
thus sustained, go forth fearlessly to preach to your people, 
not in the manner of the scribes with their eager questioning 
of past traditions, but in the manner of Jesus, out of the ful- 
ness and assurance of your own souls. And to my mind, 
because of this perfect intellectual liberty which she offers, 
the Unitarian Church is the only organized body which the 
preacher who wholly adopts the modern theological point of 
view can work in with perfect self-respect and. perfect free- 
dom. I do not hesitate to say that, personally, I would 
rather preach to the few dozen people who listen to me here 
than to hundreds of people in another church where I could 
not be wholly self-respecting, and where I would be obliged 
to conceal much of the truth by which I am myself sustained. 

In the second place, I have been drawn to the Unitarian 
Church by the simplicity and the intelligibility of the evangel 
which she is to-day preaching. Owing to her splendid heri- 
tage of intellectual liberty, her leaders have been able, far in 
advance of those of other churches, to distinguish between 
the passing and the permanent, the accidental and the es- 
sential in Christianity; and, when a usage or a doctrine has 
been outgrown, they have gradually let it drop, and said noth- 
ing more about it. Surely, in the light of the difficulty which 
some other churches have in sloughing off effete doctrinal 
matter, her intellectual liberty may be regarded as an un- 
speakable blessing. 

In the world of nature every living organism sheds its 
effete matter for its own safety. The conservative gardener, 
with axe or saw in hand, cuts away the dead branches of his 
fruit-tree, that they may not mar the beauty of the foliage or 
poison the life of the whole tree. The wise surgeon am- 
putates the mortifying limb of the human body, that it may 
not carry death to the living organs. In a word, every living 
organism must shed its effete matter, or suffer the inevitable 
consequences. For the same reason every religious institu- 
tion ought to shed its effete doctrinal matter. When science, 
philosophy, and general literature have wholly abandoned a 
position which they once occupied in common with theology, 
theology must also abandon that position if it is to maintain 
its power over the minds of thinking men and its place as a 
branch of human learning. For example, when the sciences 
of anthropology and biology, through all their text-books,: 
are teaching that man is a very ancient inhabitant of the 
earth, that traces of his presence on the earth are to be 
found thousands of years previous to the date which is usu- 
ally given for his advent, and that he has ascended through 
and from many lower forms of animal life, no religious insti- 
tution should base its theology on a narrative which is sup- 
posed to teach that man was made some six thousand years 
ago by the fiat of the Almighty a perfect human being, that 
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sin invaded man’s nature from the outside and caused his 
fall, and that henceforth he was under the wrath and curse of 
God. When earnest and able men in all the universities of 
the world are teaching to their students a theory of the uni- 
verse and of man’s place in it in the light of which the story 
of Genesis has no scientific value whatever, does it not seem 
sheer fatuity for religious teachers to be still using that story 
in the church and Sunday-school as though it were an un- 
questioned truth and vitally essential to the very being of 
Christianity? This is but one example among many. If 
the Church is to maintain her power over the minds of think- 
ing, uncompromising men, she must separate the living from 
the dead, and not ask men to accept on faith what they can 
no longer believe on scientific evidence. ; 

Now this is exactly what the Unitarian Church has done 
and is doing. She has never bound herself to creeds, to any 
particular theology or metaphysics. Therefore, her ministers 
are free to accept or reject any. Not being tied to anything 
in the past, her people have been free to follow without fear 
in the footsteps of the investigator and the thinker, and to 
use his results as soon as they have commended themselves 
to their reason. They may sometimes have caught too 
eagerly at new truth or cast aside as effete doctrines which 
still had some vitality for the religious life; but, certainly, the 
earnest effort of the whole church to-day is to find every 
element of truth in the old dogmas, and give it such a new 
setting and expression as will bring it into conformity with 
the larger universe in which the modern mind is living. She 
has thrown aside the guesses which men made at the riddle 
of existence in unscientific ages, and the narrow dogmatics 
which were drawn, largely for party purposes, from a Bible 
over which the breath of research and criticism had scarcely 
blown. All past theories of religion and morals she studies 
purely in the historical spirit, neither to accept nor to reject 
them, but simply to give them their due place in the evolu- 
tion of human thought. Having therefore sloughed off effete 
doctrinal matter as other churches have not, I believe the Uni- 
tarian Church is in a position to do a work in reorganizing 
religious thought out of its present chaotic condition into a 
habitation fit for the devout and inquiring mind of man 
which no other church is so able todo. If men’s minds 
were not already prepossessed by a tenacious and slow-dying 
theological system, I cannot but believe that the simple and 
intelligible programme of the Unitarian Church — the Father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the leadership of 
Jesus, salvation by character, and the immortal life — would 
at once appeal to them, and win their hearty allegiance and 
support. ‘This, then, is the work of the Unitarian Church,— 
to rebuild the house of man’s faith, which is fast falling into 
ruins all about us; and this is the work in which we ask the 
co-operation of all our friends and well-wishers. Our true 
work is not tearing down,— plenty of other forces are al- 
ready doing that: our true work is to reconstruct, and all 
we ask is fair play and an open field. 

OTTAWA, CANADA. 


A Prayer. 


O Thou Divine Helper! Thou knowest the troubles that 
perplex, the vexations that annoy, the fears that oppress the 
children of men. Thou understandest the disappointments 
that discourage human hearts and the sorrows that shadow 
the paths of earth, Thou knowest, too, the hopes that shine 
among the clouds, the joys that spring up like flowers in 
unexpected places, and the peace that sometimes comes, 
even out of pain, Make us grateful for all blessings, faith- 
ful in all duty, brave in all trials, and sympathetic toward 
others who suffer. Whatever shadows gather for ourselves, 
for our dear ones, or for the world, may we never doubt thy 
perfect wisdom or thy unfailing love. Amen. 
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Washington. 


BY REV. GEORGE LEONARD CHANEY. 


If Washington is no longer, as it was at first, 
the geographical centre of the United States, it 
is surely the talk-centre of the country. Con- 
gress would make it that without any external 
aid. But, when to this perennial parliament are 
added numberless conventions which hold their 
sessions here, the capital city easily maintains 
its right to be esteemed the tongue of the 
Union. By common consent and by growing 


usage, all men and women who wish to commu-} 


nicate their ideas to a listening world call up 
Washington as “Central,” and, making their 
connections through this obliging office, pour 
their confidences all abroad. The present size 
of the city, with its unusual number of people 
belonging to the leisure class, affords an imme- 
diate audience to every really interesting cause, 
while the whole world, with ears pricked toward 
the American metropolis, stands attentive to its 
latest word. 

No wonder, then, that Sons and Daughters of 
the American Revolution make Washington 
the scene of their annual encampment, and drill 
their patriotic recruits in its spacious halls and 
parks. Chase’s Theatre was none too large for 
the Revolutionary sisters who for seven long 
days displayed their fighting qualities in valor- 
ous debate over their constitution and by-laws. 
Did not their fathers consume as many months 
in shaping their Constitution and Articles of 
Agreement? Women had the February days as 
much to themselves as if it had been leap year. 
The National Council of Women, the Women’s 
Suffrage Association, and the Mothers’ Congress 
came treading on each other’s trains in such 
proximity that nothing short of feminine cour- 
tesy prevented their tripping each other up. As 
it was, all went amicably on; and the various 
societies knitted nicely into the same spread. 
with all the sociability of harmonious patch- 
work. The fact is—and it is worth noting— 
that an immense change has come over the fem- 
inine mind and habit in the passing and pending 
generations. I suppose nobody but a deaf- 
mute ever doubted that woman could hold her 
own with man anywhere in fluency of speech. 
Add to this gift of expression the sort of infor- 
mation which comes from education through the 
study of books and the conduct of affairs, and 
you furnish a new arm to the public service, not 
only rapid-firing, but loaded to kill. Well, the 
new weapon has come, and its shots are begin- 
ning to tell. Meetings better conducted or 
more level with their mark than those held by 
the women suffragists in this city, I have rarely, 
if ever, attended. No speech or set of speeches 
which I have heard in either branch of Con- 
gress surpassed, if they equalled, the earnest- 
ness, eloquence, or good sense of these speakers. 
They proved the arrival, not merely the far-off 
coming, of a generation of women who only 
need a discriminating suffrage, based on intelli- 
gence and responsibility, to make good their 
claim to equal participation with men in govern- 
mental affairs. 

Once reform the ballot so that intelligence, 
capacity for self-care, and a sense of neighborly 
responsibility shall be the only condition of 
voting, and women will soon find their names 
on the voting list of the nation. Indiscriminate 
suffrage for woman would only increase the 
evils we already suffer from irresponsible 
voting. But, the reform of the ballot secured, 
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the admission of woman to its exercise would 
be, as I believe, a safe and saving conclusion, 

To the looker-on in Washington or the casual 
listener to its multitudinous voices there seems 
to be more drumming than firing. That is, 
recruiting rather than the perfecting of the ser- 
vice séems to be the general end and aim. The 
“honorable senator” from South Carolina frankly 
confesses to expectant galleries and vacant seats 
upon the floor that he is talking for “home con- 
sumption”; #.¢., he is recruiting voters for him- 
self and his party in his own State. The most 
charitable hearing fails to discover any other 
purpose in nine-tenths of the speaking in either 
branch of Congress. “Enlist in my army,” cry 
the recruiting sergeants of this church and the 
other. Be a Daughter, and you shall be my 
sister! Join our club! Subscribe to our paper! 
Mother with us mothers! Sister with our 
Sorosis! 

One longs amid it all to hear some strong, 
clear voice preaching repentance, individual 
integrity, civic righteousness, international fair- 
dealing, equal duties, responsibility for private 
gifts and public office. Thank Heaven for the 
tones of that voice that come now and again 
from the White House! 

Wasuincton, D.C. 


The Next Great European War. 


BY BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN, 


It is very sad for peaceful Europeans to have 
to consider the possibility of a great war break- 
ing out in their Old World. Yet it is but time 
that they should realize the danger that lies 
ahead of their way. Few, up to last year, had 
noticed it. People get quickly accustomed to 
what suits them and makes them feel comfort- 
able. As soon as it became probable—about 
1879—that Germany had made up her mind, 
either willingly or under British and Russian 
pressure, to let France recover quietly from the 
severe shock of 1870, and had given up her 
scheme for another attack on her Western 
neighbors, Europeans cease to see any reason 
why the present state of things should not last. 
Very likely colonial quarrels would drop in 
every now and then, as an unavoidable result of 
a policy tending toward the extension of trade 
in distant Jands. That such quarrels would lead 
to a great war between European powers seemed 
highly improbable. Facts at first confirmed 
these views. The English had to fight the 
Mahdiin South Egypt; and the French achieved 
a series of successful military operations in Tunis, 
Tonquin, Dahomey, and Madagascar. In the 
mean time Russia was progressing in Asia and 
Germany taking root in Holy Land and South 
Africa, while Italy was making costly experi- 
ments on the Red Sea coast. Although some 
sort of friction resulted often from such under- 
takings, no serious contest issued. The Japan- 
ese and Greek wars passed over almost without 
troubling Europe’s rest, and so did the Spanish- 
American war. After all, the Cuban problem 
might have long before led to an armed conflict 
between Spain and the United States; and it did 
not follow that the Old and the New World 
should look permanently upon one another in an 
unfriendly way. 

The Fashoda affair darkened the sky alto- 
gether. The idea of an Anglo-French war began 
to creep into the minds most unpleasantly. As 
there is no more possibility for an English in- 
vasion in France than for a French one in Eng- 
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land, everybody knew it could be but a naval 
war; and upon Continental people such a cer- 
tainty proves ever highly quieting. Yet confi- 
dence in the maintenance of European peace 
began to shake at the very moment when the 
Hague Conference was endeavoring to make it 
stronger. Since two great neighbors had been 
drawn upon the very edge of war, one failed to 
see why two others would not, the next day, fol- 
low just the same path and reach the same 
point. 

Precisely it soon became obvious that Central 
Europe was ina dangerous state of unfinishment, 
A work of national unity, like Bismarck’s Ger- 
man work, can hardly be considered completed 
so long as pure representatives of the race re- 
main outside of the nation. And, even if they 
show no hurry to join the rest of the flock and 
rejoice in their present lot,a day must come 
when the race feeling will prove stronger than 
the strongest of dynastic ties, and command tra- 
dition as well as interest. Nine millions of Ger- 
mans are ruled by the Emperor of Austria, out 
of which no more than a few hundreds were 
willing, thirty years ago, to pass under the rule 
of the German emperor, while it is generally ad- 
mitted that one-third to-day are anxious for such 
a change. Another third seem irresolute, and 
the rest would object. All who know Austria 
agree that Francis Joseph’s death will greatly 
reduce the number of the latter. His successor 
is by no means popular enough to rely upon the 
prestige of his name alone, and will therefore be 
bound to seek popularity either among his Ger- 
man or his Slav subjects. The Germans and 
the Slavs of Austria hate one another more and 
more daily. The Germans, being fewer, can pre- 
dominate only under a despoticrégime; and such 
a régime would lead rapidly to a civil war. On 
the other hand, if the Slavs are privileged, loy- 
alty will entirely disappear among the Germans, 
who will look forward with more eagerness than 
before toward joining the German flock. 

No peaceful settlement of the Austrian prob- 
lem is therefore to be contemplated unless the 
Emperor of Austria should give up freely his 
claims to the German lands that belong to his 
empire, aud surely this sounds highly improb- 
able. But, should even such an ever unheard-of 
solution prove possible, the great European 
powers would not allow it. The annexation of 
the German-speaking parts of Austria to Ger- 
many would not only make it much larger than 
it is to-day, but would advance its southern 
border so far that the annexation of Trieste 
would follow immediately. Now Trieste, on the 
Adriatic Sea, is the door that gives way to the 


East, where commercial competitions are so — 


active already. Its possession would strengthen 
and enrich Germany more than many victories. 
Russia, France, and Italy are sure to oppose the 
annexation of Trieste, and therefore the founda- 
tion of greater Germany; and thus their first 
step must be the preservation of the present 
Austrian equilibrium. The question, then, re- 
mains how to preserve such an uncertain and 
shaking equilibrium, and whether it is possible 
to force nine millions of unwilling Germans 
under the yoke of fifteen thousand Slavs when, 
near at hand, stands a great German State of 
over forty millions of people, with a powerful 
army and plenty of wealth. 

It must be war. Would it be war, then, with 
Germany on one side and the three great Conti- 
nental powers on the other? The Balkan 
States are divided. Suppose Turkey, Rouma- 
nia, and Greece should decide in favor of 
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Germany, Servia and Bulgaria follow the Rus- 
sian flag, Spain and Sweden being lookers-on, 
England would become the fate-maker of 
Europe. In such case, interest is sure to have 
its way. If one carefully inquires where lies 
British interest, no hesitation is allowed. The 
much spoken of commercial rivalry between 
England and Germany is of little moment com- 
pared with the result of a Franco-Russian vic- 
tory. It must be admitted that British trade 
would suffer from such a victory more than from 
any other change in the present European equi- 
libriam, and therefore no British cabinet should 
allow this great struggle to pass away without 
interfering. Interference, it may be fair to add, 
would be easy and dangerless for England, be- 
cause her navy and her Indian troops would be 
able to injure the French colonies and to weaken 
Russian influence in Asia without running the 
risk of Continental fighting, and, finally, of all 
the belligerents, the English would turn out as 
having made the larger profit with the less 


expenses. 

Whilst public opinion catches yet but a 
glimpse of this bloody future, the European 
governments are already on the watch, and pre- 
liminary preparations have begun. France and 
Italy, whose friendship had vanished in 1870, 

- shook hands again at Toulon; the crown prince 
of Austria, who acts as the most determined of 
Slavophils, is visiting the Emperor of Russia, 
and has inaugurated a new era of good feeling 
between Petersburg and Vienna; the kings 
of Greece and Roumania have made arrange- 
ments of an unknown character; and, above all, 
the Emperor William IL, notwithstanding the 
pro-Boer tendencies of his people, has stuck to 
his British policy with the most extraordinary ob- 
stinacy. That he does so through mere Anglo- 
philism, nobody will admit. The truth is that 
the triple alliance system has no longer any 
strength, that Austria and Italy are being led by 
their own interests toward the Franco-Russian 
union, and thus Germany, remaining alone and 
bound to face the terrible problem of Central 
Europe and undertake to create greater Ger- 
many, relies upon British help. 

The people of the United States should thank 
God that they are free to remain quietly outside 
of the threatening struggle. 

Paris, France, February 26. 


Proverbs. 


I have long had a standing quarrel with 
proverbs. They are the half-truths that Ped- 
antry, that utterer of base cein, would pass 
on the world for universal verities. Stuff! 
Universal truth is as unattainable as a uni- 
yersal language. “Bah!” means the most differ- 
ent thing in the world in a man and in a sheep. 
“Early to bed and early to rise” is to J. B. the 
sagest of maxims, to me the most shameless of 
lies. But of all trenchant, impudent non-verities 
commend me to your “No news is good news.’”’ 
There is something astounding in the very 
recklessness of its assumption. It is as if cor- 
respondence were a communion solely of misery 
and woe, as if we had only recourse to a 
friend as to a money-lender when we were going 
to the dogs, as if we were selfish of our happi- 
ness and generous of our misfortune, as if the 

t-office were a house of mourning, and our 
letters delivered in black-edged envelopes by 
undertakers instead of postmen. It is as though 
every man ran prating to all the world of his 
mishaps, as if our Agamemnons had no mantle 


to hide their faces in, but must blubber out 
their woes on double-prest note-paper, as if he 
knew nothing of that divine gift of silence, as if 
all were parrots with an everlasting “Poor Poll.” 
I am sure this proverb was minted by a doctor 
oranurse. There is something of the “it might 
have been worse” philosophy in it. It has an 
indefinable smack of Mrs. Gamp. ’Tis an ill 
end to the friendship of Pylades and Orestes, 
this slap in the face from Orestes.—Joha Richard 
Greth. 


Mr. Wells offers his book as “a sincerely in- 
tended forecast of the way things will probably 
happen in this new century.” But not only has 
he joked so much about the future that it will 
be difficult for many to take him seriously, he 
has evidently found it difficult to resist the temp- 
tations of his fancy throughout a prophetic writ- 
ing extending over three hundred and forty-three 
pages. Not infrequently he seems to lapse into 
that réle of the fantasiast in which he has played 
heretofore so extremely well. There is another 
defect of his quality. It is the dominance of his 
personal equation. The engineer and the doctor 
are the typical persons in whom he has somehow 
been led to believe pre-eminently by the circum- 
stances of his life, and except for these he is un- 
able to imagine an honorable future for anybody. 
He could be trusted to forecast the future much 
more accurately on the lines of his professional 
knowledge than beyond the sphere of that, were 
it not that his scientific imagination is the most 
unbridled and the most likely to run away with 
him, as in the chapter upon war. He is most 
sober and convincing in his earlier chapters, 
which treat of the new locomotion and the dif- 
fusion of cities. He makes plain that the steam 
railway carries along a great deal of survival 
with its other freight. He anticipates great 
changes in the steam railway and its confine- 
ment, in general, to the carriage of freight. The 
diffusion of cities is something that can already 
be written upon in the past tense to some ex- 
tent. It is a phenomenon ‘that is taking shape 
in the suburban territory surrounding our great 
cities. But what Mr. Wells contemplates is a 
suburban radius of fifty miles or more made 
possible by improved methods of locomotion. 

This is one of the most engaging aspects of 
his dream. For the most part it is not engaging. 
One of the Cary sisters said, “If God sends me 
to hell, he will give me a constitution that can 
bear it”; and, if such a world as Mr. Wells im- 
agines should come about, those who live in‘it 
will probably have a constitution that can bear 
it, but, all the same, it will be hell. At least it 
looks that way to us, especially in the chapters 
which treat of home life in the future and mar- 
riage. There are certain primal instincts of hu- 
man nature to which too little is conceded when 
it is assumed that the ideal man of the future will 
only beget children from a sense of duty to the 
state and to keep the procession on the move. 

Some parts of the chapter on the future of 
war are written powerfully and are very horrible, 
but whether more so than the bungling in South 
Africa and Luzon it would be hard to say. The 
most repulsive chapter is the last with its brutal 
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insistence that the people of the social “abyss,” 
of whom there are seven millions in England 
and Wales, and “those swarms of black and 
brown, and dirty white and yellow people, the 
world not being a charitable institution, w#// have 
to go.” This is the gospel according to Kipling 
and some others, but it has not often been put 
so baldly and unblushingly as it is here. 

It is a far cry from such modernity to the 
spirit of Channing or to the spirit of Jesus, but 
for these also there may be a resurrection dawn. 
Who could forecast two centuries ago such a 
great spirit as John Wesley? The conditions 
which seemed to make him impossible were the 
summons for him to appear. The thing which 
has been may be again. The gross materialism 
in which we are now immersed may carry within 
its bosom the potentiality of a spiritual force and 
of a vast concomitant reaction which will shatter 
our present system with its low and sensual 
ideals as effectually as the French Revolution 
shattered the lordly pleasure-house of French 
royalty and the’ entire régime to which it was 
allied. The new civilization which will then 
emerge will be something different from Mr. 
Wells’s huge mechanical toy. 


Literature. 


A Forecast of the Century.* 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND 
CoLiecEs. Cambridge University Press.— The 
volume on Acts, by the late Dr. Lumby, Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, contains a good 
deal of general information, but is of little use 
for critical purposes or for throwing light on the 
beginnings of the Christian Church. It glides 
lightly over such questions as the fate of Judas 
(i, 18, cf. Matt. xxvii. 5), the glossolaly (ii.), and 
the Council of Jerusalem (xv.), and throughout 
maintains a discouragingly crass traditionalism. 
The volume on Psalms xc.—cl.by Prof. Kirkpat- 
rick (the General Editor) is much better. Its 
Introduction to the Book of Psalms discusses 
the divisions of the book, the titles, authorship, 
dates, and collection of the separate poems, the 
Hebrew text and the ancient versions, the Mes- 
sianic hope, and other points, with learning and 
sobriety. The exegesis is generally good, but 
Dr. Kirkpatrick is unduly conservative in regard 
to dates. He declares against the authority of 
the titles, and holds that Jesus cannot be sup- 
posed to pronounce judgments in criticism 
(Mark xii. 36). However, he refers Ps. cx. to 
the time of David, and thinks that Ps. xviii. was 
probably written by David. If David was arude 
conqueror, he observes, he may yet have been 
profoundly pious,—witness Charles the Great. 
He thinks it doubtful whether there are Macca- 
bean Psalms. There is much to object to in the 
volume; yet it may be commended as being, on 
the whole, a serious and scholarly study. 


Stupizs oF TREES IN WINTER. By Annie 
Oakes Huntington. Boston: Knight & Millet. 


THE QUEEN 
OF ALL GLOVES 


THE DUCHESSE 


Entirely different from any other make. Always 
smooth-and: shapely on the hand, it is sought by the 
best dressed’ ladies, and acknowledged to be the hand- 
somest;glove of the day. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50; Buttons or Hooks, $1.75. 
Sent everywhere by mail. Postage, 2 cts. per pair. 


CHANDLER & CO., Winter St., Boston 
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By the aid of her publishers Miss Huntington 
has made a beautiful book. The letter-press 
and the illustrations assist each other to make 
an impression upon the mind of the reader. The 
beautiful pictures bring out the texture of bark 
and bud and leaf, and show in a remarkable 
way the characteristic features of each species 
and variety of trees. Few know the beauty 
which in winter is revealed to the lover of the 
swamps and woods where life goes on through 
all the wintry months, and early preparations are 
made for the coming spring-time. Both pleasure 
and instruction wait for those who are able to 
take this handbook and verify by direct obser- 
vation the information therein contained. 


THE PURITY AND DESTINY OF MODERN 
SPIRITUALISM. By T.B. Hall. Boston: Cup- 
ples & Schoenhof.— Mr. Hall, well known to 
Spiritualists for his long-continued adherence to 
that cause, has gathered together in this volume 
various essays which he has published during 
the last forty years. The topics together form 
a progressive treatment. That the author is 
a thorough believer in the reality of spiritual 
manifestations is clear, but he claims apparently 
no special “influence” beyond his own judgment 
in what he has written. 


The Magazines. 


The Young Folks’ Magazine, issued by the 
Penn Publishing Company of Philadelphia, is a 
new illustrated monthly journal for boys and 
girls which began its career in March. The 
editorial management is in the hands of Herbert 
Leonard Coggins, a young man of literary tastes 
and ability, who has been successful in writing 
for young people. Each number contains at 
least three serial stories,—one for boys, another 
for girls, and a third for young children. The 
stories for boys are to satisfy the longing for 
tales of adventure, and incidentally to teach 
geography, history, and science. For younger 
children there will be interesting tales of animals 
and the importance of kindness to them. The 
opening number starts with stories by Elizabeth 
Lincoln Gould, Evelyn Raymond, and W. Bert 
Foster. There is certainly a place for another 
thoroughly good magazine for young people, and 
it is possible that it may be filled by this new 
venture. 


Alice Walsh Abbot leads off in the April 
St. Nicholas with a story entitled “By Virtue of 
Phebe’s Wit,” which ought to interest especially 
those who are fond of detective stories. The 
long story, complete in this number, is by H. S. 
Canfield, and is called “The Boys of the Rincon 
Ranch.” The headings of the chapters give an 
idea of its exciting quality, as for instance, 
“An Early Moming in the Chaparral,” “A Cat- 
tle Round-up on the Prairie,” “A Daring Ride,” 
etc. The conclusion of John Bennett’s interest- 
ing serial, “The Story of Barnaby Lee,” is 
reached with a happy ending. Prof. J. H. Gore 
writes of “Peculiarities of Arctic Life,” and 
Frederic Dean writes of “Boy Choristers,” 
illustrated from photographs. There is also 
another short story by Tudor Jenks. The front- 
ispiece is an engraving of a charming portrait 
by Carolus Duran. Interesting and promising 
as usual are the reports of the Nature and 
Science, Books and Reading departments, and 
the St. Nicholas League, 


Col. Charles W. Larned of West Point makes 
a noteworthy contribution to the J#ternational 
Monthly for April in his article entitled “The 
Modern Soldier and Military Lessons of Recent 
Wars.” He pays a splendid tribute to the 
fighting qualities of the Boer. “The Problem of 
the Universe,” by Prof. Simon Newcomb, brings 
a vast knowledge at first hand, along with an 
exceptional charm of style, to the handling of a 
theme that can never lose its absorbing interest, 
—the mystery of the macrocosm. Alfred Fou- 
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illée, the great psychologist and member of the 
Institute, of France, concludes in this number an 
authoritative study of “Contemporary Frenc 
Philosophy.” Edouard Rod contributes an ex- 
quisite review of Maeterlinck’s famous work, 
“The Life of Bees”; Russell Sturgis discusses 
in a sympathetic manner “William Crary Brown- 
ell as Criticon Fine Art”; Emil Steinbach, the 
great Austrian jurist, writes on the “Government 
Control of the Trusts”; and R. Hotowetz of 
Prague on “Export Bounties on Sugar in 
Europe.” 


The Worlds Work for April, besides the 
editorial interpretation of events and the reports 
of striking instances of industrial and commer 
cial progress in its departments, contains more 
than fifteen important articles. The question, 
“Who is Nixon?’ the man who has suddenly 
sprung into national importance politically, in 
becoming leader of Tammany Hall, in New 
York, is answered by Franklin Matthews. 
Arthur Goodrich describes recent developments 
in our ship-building. The reasons for the new 
supremacy of Iowa in political circles at Wash- 
ington are detailed concisely by Roilin Lynde 
Hartt, and the recent work of the United States 
in Cuba is reviewed by Charles E. Phelps. 
Dealing with new conditions in international 
affairs are Julian Ralph’s article on “China and 
Europe Face to Face,” and Oscar King Davis’s 
outline of the results of the Pan-American Con- 
gress. An editorial description of the “Nature 
of a Security Holding Company,”—timely be- 
cause of the Northern Securities Company’s 
fight,—and an article by Edwin Lefévre, are 
interesting financial features. Shorter articles 
touch upon recent developments in social, scien- 
tific, and political life, and the personalities that 
are back of them. 


The April Pilgrim is especially devoted to 
the coming biennial conference of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs to be held at Los 
Angeles, Cal., and it contains four or five arti- 
cles especially bearing on this subject. Espe- 
cially keen and worth reading is the study by 
Celia Parker Woolley entitled “Twenty-five 
Years a Club Woman.” After tracing the gen- 
esis of the woman’s club, she shows what they 
have accomplished, wherein they are commonly 
misjudged, and something of what we may hope 
from them in the future. “Woman,” she says, 
“will always be a caretaker. The mother- 
instinct will always be uppermost. Love for 
her own child overflows the bounds, and will 
not be satisfied until every child has its share of 
home life and protection. It is the maternal 
heart on which the world leans.” Edwin Mark- 
ham contributes a thoughtful article on the 
possibilities before womankind under the title 
“The Fruit of her Hands.” Two especially 
illustrated features relating to the conference 
are a double page illustrated supplement of 
pictures of club-houses owned by women, and 
architectural plans for a $4,000 club-house, suit- 
able for a town of moderate size. Although so 
much space has been given to the distinctly 
feminine side of the Péigrim, its literary and 
other features of interest to all members of the 
home circle are not neglected. 


In pursuance of its general plan to devote its 
chief attention to questions of present interest 
in the United States, the current number of the 
Political Science Quarterly opens with an article 
by F. J. Goodenow, who explains and discusses 
“The Charter of New York City.” C. E. Mer- 
riam, Jr., writes on “The Political Theory of 
Jefferson.” Mr. Merriam does not class Jeffer- 
son among the great political thinkers, but finds 
the secret of his power in the unusual sagacity 
which made him a great party leader, and also 
his singular gift for the popular statement of 

pular ideas. Owing to his great confidence 
in the people, he stands out as the great apostle 
of democratic faith in his day. The second 
instalment of J. L. Beers’s study of “Cromwell’s 
Economic Policy” is given, as well as new 
chapters in E. R. A. Seligman’s “The Economic 
Interpretation of History” and C. C. Plehn’s 
“Taxation in the Philippines.” The remaining 
article is entitled “The Economy of Russia,” in 
which Mr, Worthington Chauncy Ford shows 
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that, however much an autocracy may gain in 
energy and power of execution, there are corre- 
sponding dangers of abuse of this power ; and it 
is evident that, in his view, the characteristics of 
Russian economy do not demonstrate a power- 
ful and self-reliant state. Besides these articles, 
there is the usual number of reviews and the 
department of book notes. 


Literary Notes. 


The leading spring book of fiction to be 
brought out by A. C. McClurg of Chicago is 
“The Thrall of Leif the Lucky,” by Ottilie A. 
Liljencran‘z, which is said to have an exceptional 
charm. 


Home and Flowers is an illustrated monthly 
magazine published in the interests of a more 
beautiful American life. The April number 
opens with an article by Amelia E. Botsford, 
which tells how to make the very best of the 
small city yard. In his second paper on “The 
Town’s Opportunity,” Charles Mulford Robin- 
son speaks of the first work of a local improve- 
ment association. Eben E. Rexford, one of the 
editors, writes about “Carpet Bedding,” and 
warns amateurs against attempting too much. 
A series on the different State flowers and how 
they came to be chosen is begun, and the Cali- 
fornia poppy is the first flower treated. Will- 
jam E. Johnson tells of the plans of the com- 
mission for beautifying Washington, and a 
report is given upon the work of the American 
League for Civic Improvement. The magazine 
is well edited, and is directly in the line of 
as which is increasing some of our best 
clubs. 


Chief among the attractive features of the 
Easter Ladies’ Home Fournal is the opening 
instalment of Helen Keller’s own story of her 
life. The fact that this, and all the autobi- 
ography which is to follow, were actually writ- 
ten by the wonderful girl herself, is only equalled 
by the remarkable literary merit of her pro- 
duction. There is a delightfully personal ar- 
ticle about “The President’s Daughter,” accom- 
panied by a hitherto unpublished picture of 
Miss Roosevelt, and a pretty story of the sing- 
ing of Easter carols in a New York belfry on 
Easter morning. Neltje Blanchan tells “Why 
the Birds Come and Go,” and two serials, 
“Those Days in Old Virginia,” and “The Rus- 
sells in Chicago,” are continued. The new 
children’s department, called “The Good-time 
Garden,” begins in this number. Mr. Bok 
discusses several timely subjects on the editorial 
page. The illustrations include one of Mr. 
Taylor’s exquisite pictures of Southern life, and 
a double page of college girls at their studies. 
The beautiful Easter cover is the work of A. E. 
Foringer. By the Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. 10 cents a copy; $1 a year, 
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Van de Water. 


The Question: The Answer. Original composition and 


arrangement for the organ. By W. Wolsten! olme. 
From Samuel B. Letson, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dear Mother at the Door. ae ges music, Words by 


‘S; B, Letson, Music by Clari! 


“We can promise the intending reader that he will find 
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scholarly—is bound to stimulate thought, an may be of 
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enthusiasm which can accept | i 
Comte and Browning; with equal interest, finding in each 
some broken light of t 
thought and imagination of the a 
surely progressing.”— The Academy and Literature 
(London). 

“Mr. Mellone approaches his task with so much philo- 
sophical acumen and with so penetrating an insight into 
the significance of the speculations which have most influ- 
ence on contemporary. thought that his work could not 
fail to instruct and stimulate any attentive reader.”—The 
Scotsman (Edinburgh). 

“The book is written with great ability, and is specially 
memorable for its interpretation of Browning’s contribu- 
tion to the solution of the supreme problem.”—7%e Gias- 


“Mr. Mellone gives us a masterly analysis of Newman’s 
famous ‘Grammar of ¢ His 
philosophy of Browning displays an insight into and ap- 

reciation of Browning's position which should in itself 
e sufficient to commend his book to a wide circle of read- 
ers. —The Irish Times (Dublin). 

“Tt seems to me excellent. I admire alike the boldness 272 Congress Street - - - 
and the fairness with which you criticise current views.”’— 
From Prof. JAMES WARD, Cambridge, Eng. 

“T have just read your interesting and stimulating lect- 9 
ures recently published. I hope a great many of our min- Mr. CH ADWICK S SE MONS 
jsters will ponder over the criticisms and suggestions 
which you make.”—From R Cor 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
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Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St, Boston | 272 Congress Street ° s ° 
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Spring Comes a-Calling. 


Spring knocks at the door of the year, and cries : 
“T want tocomein! I’ve a song for you ; 
I’ve a kirtle green, and a bonnet blue, 
And jewels of dew to dazzle your eyes. 


“«T know where the first shy violet lies 

In its cradle of moss, and the May bloom, too! 
I’ve a basket full of the flowers you prize, 

And fresh as the dawn when the world was new. 


‘«T’ve a charm that dropped from the autumn skies 
Of the year agone, and with magic true 
’T will gild the fields where the gold wheat grew, 
And make you happy and wealthy and wise! 
Spring knocks at the door of the year, and cries: 
“T want to come in! I’ve a song for you!”’ 
— Ray Clarke Rose. 


For the Christian Register. 


Knights of the Order. 


BY A. W. 


“Bound by the oath are we, then, to speak 
the truth only, to stand together as brothers in 
arms, to succor distressed damsels, and to live 
and die as beseemeth knights of our order.” 
And Tom Phillips lifted his spear as if taking a 
solemn pledge. “I am bound!” 

“And I am bound,” repeated Harold Stone 
after him, “to stand by my order, to tell the 
truth only, to succor distressed damsels, and to 
live and die thy brother-in-arms.” 

“There, that’s great !” said Tom, approvingly. 
“And, say, we mean it, too, don’t we? Now let’s 
have another joust before we go down in the 
field.” 

“Nay, nay, Sir Elsinore, sith it please your 
knightly presence, we will even defer the joust- 
ing until so be it the captive princesses have 
been rescued; and thereto will we proceed. 
Methinketh their captors quake, yet peradvent- 
ure be they men of prowess.” 

“My stars, Harold, haven’t you got that lingo 
down fine, though!” exclaimed Tom, admir- 
ingly. ‘I don’t see how you do it. What are 
the girls’ names ?” 

“What are they hight, you mean. Daisy is 
the Lady Isola, and Esther is the Lady Merlin- 
etta. Now come on.” 

The two knights buckled on their tinfoil 
armor, donned their helmets, happily free from 
some of the uncomfortable features of those 
one sees in pictures and museums, placed their 
long spears in rest, and raced madly on over the 
lawn to the big apple-tree down by the stone 
wall. 

“Methinks I see a noble rescuer,” shouted 
Lady Merlinetta from her watch-tower on one 
of the lower boughs. “Now witness we the 
fray.” 

“Hold on a minute, boys,” interrupted the 
Lady Isola. “Don’t rescue us yet, Tom: this 
basket’s got stuck. Here, give it a pull.” 

The knights obligingly lent their assistance; 
and the small basket was soon hung by cords 
over a branch, so that it could be raised or low- 
ered easily. 

“Now we must have a parley,” began Sir 
Solivaine. “Ho, maidens! Are your captors 
within ?” 

“Nay, nay, Sir Knight,” quoth Lady Merlin- 
etta. ‘The beastly barons have gone out on a 
raid to fetch home some more distressed damsels. 
Ye have come in the nick of time.” 

“Ah, kind sir,” spoke up the fair Isola, who, 
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like her brother, could speak with rare fluency, 
“but we are so weak with famine that I doubt 
me we can survive the rescuing. Have ye not 
a bit of black bread and a drop of wine where- 
withal to revive our drooping spirits ?” 

“Ho, there,” cried Sir Elsinore to an imagin- 
ary slave. “Fetch meat in haste, and thou wilt 
not be pierced by my dagger.” 

Then he unslung a box that was suspended 
from his neck by a cord, and took from it a 
package and a bottle that still bore its early 
label of Worcestershire Sauce. 

The girls gave a squeal of approval. “Oh, 
Tom, did you truly bring something to drink ?” 

“Hoist up the meat first,” commanded Sir 
Elsinore. And half a dozen pieces of chocolate 
fudge were placed in the basket, and pulled up 
by the girls. 

“O you stingy things!” exclaimed Lady Mer- 
linetta, ungratefully. “Is that all you are going 
to give us?” : 

“That’s enough for now. We've got to save 
some for the feast when you are rescued,” ex- 
plained Sir Solivaine to the famished princesses. 
“Now look out there for the licorice water.” 

His caution came too late. The bottle over- 
balanced the light basket, and fell to the ground 
just as Lady Isola stretched out her lily-white 
hand to grasp it. 

“Now see what you’ve done,” growled Sir 
Solivaine to nobody in particular. 

“Oh, never mind. I hate licorice water, any- 
way,” said Lady Merlinetta, philosophically, 
with her mouth full of fudge. ‘We'll play it 
didn’t break.” 

Half an hour later the gallant knights and the 
distressed damsels, happily rescued, sat swing- 
ing their feet on the stone wall in the shade, 
comfortably resting from their exertions and 
finishing the chocolate. 

“Well, it’s great fun, anyway,” said Daisy. “I’m 
only just beginning to get my breath after being 
dragged across the field. You needn’t have 
pulled quite so hard, Tom.” 

“Do you want the ogres to get you again ?” 
asked Tom, sternly. “They were right at our 
heels all the way across.” 

‘Well, I guess it’s more fun to play knights 
and ladies than it was to be them,” murmured 
Esther, effectively, if not elegantly,—‘at least, 
according to the book mother read me out of 
last night.” : 

_ “Shall we agree for it, then, again to-morrow 
afternoon?” asked Harold, enthusiastically. 

“Yes, sure!” said his sister. “Only let’s not 
have it rescued princesses to-morrow. Let’s 
have a regular splendid, big tournament; and 
you can do all sorts of things besides jousting. 
Don’t you know how they had sports after the 
tournament in ‘Ivanhoe’? ” 

“Yes,” agreed Tom, “and, after we’ve been 
the knights, we can be the yeomen and shoot; 
and then we can be the peasants, and do the 
tricks.” 

“And Daisy and I'll give prizes. And then, 
after the tournament, we can try the games, too. 
We can have handicap races and everything.” 

“All right,” said Daisy. “I tell you, Esther, 
let's offer a prize now, and let the boys work for 
it between now and then.” 

Then the girls fell a-talking together, and 
finally announced their offer of an especial 
prize to the Sir Knight who should prove him- 
self on the following afternoon to have per- 
formed the most knightly deed. Tom and 
Harold sniffed at the offer; but the girls in- 
sisted, and, when they separated at supper time, 
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it was with the thought of the tournament well 
settled in their minds. 

The four children lived near one another in a 
pleasant town of Western New York, and de- 
pended on each other almost entirely for young 
companionship. Sometimes the two girls went 
off together, and sometimes the boys pretended 
that they had had enough of girls and must seek 
other acquaintances in the village; but, for the 
most part, they played contentedly together, 
planning plays unknown to the other children in 
the school they attended. 

The next afternoon they met again at the old 
apple-tree. Esther carried a mysterious pack- 
age, which contained, she said, the prize for 
which she and Daisy had walked to town that 
morning. “I don’t say it’s much,” she explained 
ceremoniously, as the boys sought information 
and offered to carry it for her; “but it’s better 
than our prizes generally are.” 

“All right,” said Harold, “I hope it’s ginger- 
bread. Daisy went over to grandmother’s be- 
fore luncheon, and grandmother just makes the 
dandiest gingerbread.” 

“You don’t suppose grandmother gave me 
gingerbread as big as that, do you?” asked 
Daisy, laughing. 

“Oh, you might pack it in a box three times 
too large for it.” 

Then the tournament began. Tom beat Har- 
old at jousting and racing. Harold beat Tom 
at shooting and jumping. Then they gave the 
girls handicap runs across the lawn until all 
four were glad enough to climb into the apple- 
tree and be swayed gently on its hospitable 
branches, with the freshening breeze in their 
faces. 

When they had cooled off, Tom began to 
inquire about the gingerbread. “Are you going 
to give it for the best jousting or the best shoot- 
ing or what? Come, let’s have it now. We 
shall all eat it up together, anyway. What’s the 
use of fooling with prizes ?” 

But the girls were relentless, and announced 
that it was now time to hold the court of in- 
quiry. “Speak first, Tom,” began Esther. 
“What knightly deed have you accomplished 
since sundown yesterday ?” - 

“May it please your ladyship,” began Tom, 
obediently, “I strayed in the forest this morn- 
ing, and there I beheld a mighty lion, which I 
clasped about the middle, and haled to your 
castle in my sinewy arms. And here it is, as 
a proof of good faith.” Tom tossed a cat of 
barley candy in Esther’s lap. 

The girls refused to laugh, and Daisy took up 
the strain. 

“And have you dene nothing better?” she 
asked. “Have you rescued no maiden from dis- 
tress?” 

“Not a maiden,” confessed Tom, cheerfully. 

“And you,” she turned to Harold,—“have you 
performed no brotherly service for a comrade- 
in-arms ?” j 

“Not a service,” was the prompt reply. 

“Oh, dear, you boys are just horrid! 
don’t half play it.” 

“May it please your ladyship,” interrupted 
Esther. “Honest knight is ever over-modest. 
Therefore let me tell the tale as ’twas told 
to me.” 

The boys waited indifferently. Esther con- 
tinued. “Last evening a noble knight had just 
begun to read his new book, when he heard a 
sobbing. ‘Hist!’ said he to himself. ‘Is it a 
distressed damsel that I hear? It is; my heart, 
lie still,’ 


You 


So his heart lay still, and he dig. 


P 
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covered from the parleying that the fair damsel, 
Bridget O’Flanigan, who cooketh the meat in 
the castle of his ancestors, had a fiendish tooth- 
ache, but was afraid to hie her to the dentist 
ogre, Mr. McLellan. And she sobbed in sore 
distress. Then the noble Sir Elsinore proffered 
his knightly service,’—here Harold giggled— 
“and he took her behind him on his prancing 
steed into the world.” 

“Oh, what rubbish!” said Tom, laughing in 
spite of himself. “It was easier to go than to 
hear her howl.” 

“But on the way,” continued Esther, with a 
frown at the interruption, “he met his comrade- 
in-arms, another noble knight, coming in search 
of him ; and the two accompanied the distressed 
princess.” 

“Cut it short, Esther.” It was Daisy who 
interrupted this time. “It’s going to rain sure, 
and we must scam per for the barn.” 

“Well, that’s about all,” Esther went on 
hastily, “except that, when they reached home 
again after a terrible adventure, the two knights 
felt so grieved for the sufferings of the damsel 

_ that they sent her to bed, and together washed 
and wiped her supper dishes and set the things 
away, neat as a new pin. And I heard the 
queen of the realm say that those were knights 
after her own heart, and that she should have a 
better opinion of the others when she heard 
they did things like that.” 

In the mean time Daisy was untying the pack- 
age and disclosed the prizes, two of them ex- 
actly alike; and later, whenever people used to 
admire the picture of the youthful Sir Galahad, 
standing in the dim forest by the side of his 
white horse, as it hung in the bedroom of Tom 
Phillips or in the low-ceilinged den of Harold 
Stone, they were usually told, “Oh, yes, that 
is a picture, won as a prize in a contest where 
there was no booby.” 


A. Little Patriot. 


There is a five-year-old boy in -Massachusetts 
Avenue, who is of the blood of patriots, says the 
Washington Siar. The little fellow has heard 
much “flag” talk in his short life,and has exalted 
ideas of its protective qualities. He was the 
baby of the family till recently, and occupied a 
crib-bed in his mother’s room. When the new 
baby came, Harold was put to sleep in a room 
adjoining his mother’s; and, as he had never slept 
alone before, his small soul was filled with name- 
less fears. 

“Tt’s mighty lonesome in here, mamma,” he 
called the first night after he had been tucked in 
his little white bed. 

“Tust remember the angels are near you and 
caring for you,” replied mamma from an outer 
room, 

“But, mamma,” he objected, “I’d be scared of 
them if they came rustling around, same as I 
would of any other stranger.” 

“Now, Harold, you must go to sleep quietly. 
Nothing will hurt you.” . 

“Can’t I have the gas lighted in here?” 

“No, mamma doesn’t think it necessary, and it 
is not healthy.” 

There was silence for some time, and then the 
small voice piped up again, “O mamma!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“May I have grandpa’s flag?” 

peas what for] I want you to go right to 
sleep.” 

“Please, mamma!” and a small night-gowned 
figure appeared at the door, “Just let me stick 
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the flag up-at the head of my bed, and then I'll 


|go right to sleep,—indeed, I will! You know 


the other night grandpa said at the meeting that 
‘under the protecting folds of the flag the weak- 
est would be safe’; and I feel mighty weak, 
mamma.” 

He got the flag; and, when his mother looked 
in on him an hour later, he was fast asleep, with 
a fat little fist under his red cheek, holding fast 
the end of the “protecting” flag. 


For April. 


“Tt isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils : 
In every dimpled drop I see 
Field flowers on the hills. 


A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets : 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets.” 
— Robert Loveman, in Harper's. 


The Story of Taffy. 


A little rough terrier who was brought to the 
Animal Rescue League was far from being a 
beauty. 

“He is so homely I can’t find a home for him,” 
the matron said to a visitor; “but it seems a 
pity to chloroform him, he’s so affectionate.” 

The visitor went out to look at him, and found 
him a sorry-looking spectacle. A life of un- 
known hardship on the streets had not helped 
to develop whatever traces of beauty he may 
have been born with. He was lean to boniness ; 
and his unkempt little coat was rough and rusty ; 
but his eyes were like two jewels. 

“He has beautiful eyes,” said the visitor. 

“Yes, he has,” said the matron, “and a lovely 
disposition. I wish we could find a good home 
for him, but nobody seems to want him.” 

Somebody did take him, however,.in spite of 
his homeliness. 

“He is so funny and ugly that I cannot help 
liking him,” she said; and Taffy, as he was 
called, went to a beautiful home in the country. 
A month of good feeding, patient training, and, 
above all, of loving kindness, developed the 
poor little stray “mongrel” into a sturdy, alert 
little dog. His coat grew glossy and sJeek, and 


his beautiful pleading eyes bright and saucy. | doctor fascinated me 
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Not long ago his kind mistress showed him to 
a friend, who asked her, — 

“Where did you get your Ayrshire terrier ?” 

“He is only a little mongrel I took from the 
Animal Rescue League,” explained Taffy’s mis- 
tress. 

“For all that he is an Ayrshire terrier, and a 
very nice specimen,” replied the friend. 

But I doubt if Taffy’s mistress loves him any 
better than when she believed him to be merely 
a little mongrel.— Z. B. Barry, in the Beacon. 


How Helen Keller Writes. 


Not one person in ten thousand of those who 
will read Helen Keller’s own story of her life, 
when it begins in an early issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, will have the least conception of 
the amount of hard work required to write the 
story. First of all, Miss Keller puts down her 
ideas “in Braille,” as the blind express it. That 
is to say, in the system of “points” raised on 
paper by means of a stylus and slate devised 
to aid the blind, these “points” being read 
afterward by passing the sensitive fingers 
over them. When all of this Braille work has 
been completed Miss Keller goes to her type- 
writer and uses these notes as a guide to the 
rewriting of the story. 

As soon as a page of matter is typewritten, it 
is, so to speak, lost to Miss Keller, who has to 
depend upon her faithful teacher, Miss Sullivan, 
to repeat it to her by spelling out each sentence 
by means of the hands. It is a tedious task, 
especially as some of the pages have to be read 
again and again, with changes here and there, 
before Miss Keller is satisfied. Then, when the 
proofs are sent to her, all this slow process of 
spelling word after word has to be gone through 
once more, so that each word that Helen Keller 
writes goes through her fingers at least five 
times. It will be a satisfaction to everybody to 
know that the publishers of the /ourzal have 
recognized in a substantial manner the extraor- 
dinary ability and patience which Miss Keller 
has shown in her work. 


Charlie was taken to the doctor to be vacci- 
nated. “O mamma,” he said when he came 


home, “papa took me to the doctor, and the 
1? 
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Good News. 
A Birthday Present to an Old Friend. 


The loving reverence of your friends, 
That is your greatest gift to-day ; 
Reverence that never fades away, 

Love that begins, but never ends. 


Aye, though the gorgeous sunset lends 
Its aid to make your birthday gay, 

The loving reverence of your friends, 
That is your greatest gift to-day. 


Dear friend, whatever fate God sends, 
If fortune smile, or hopes betray, 
Take this for comfort on your way: 

With every joy and sorrow blends 

The loving reverence of your friends. 


— Robert Beverly Hale. 


Education at the South. 


The government of the people, for the people, 
by the people, involves many methods of ad- 
ministration which differ, as the East differs 
from the West, from the methods of autocratic 
or aristocratic governments. Thus a republi- 
can government sometimes indulges in expendi- 
tures such as no emperor dares to propose. 
On the other hand, a republic stands still and 
says “no!” when enterprises are proposed which 
seem matters of course to hereditary rulers. A 
good enough instance is in the distribution of 
honors. King Edward VII., for instance, is 
called the “fountain of honor” by English tradi- 
tion. The title of “Right Honorable” is borne 
in England by certain persons who have been 
permitted by the crown to bear it, not by. others. 
But in a republic nothing but custom or tradi- 
tional etiquette confers such a distinction, if it 
beone. And anerrand boy who could persuade 
his comrades to address him as Right Honor- 
able or Esquire might do so. It is a matter 
purely of his own sense or folly. While we 
inherit from feudal countries the tradition that 
only a university or a college may give a schol- 
astic degree, it has proved once and again that 
there is no legal authority for such a tradition. 
A man’s wife may call him “Doctor of the Civil 
Law” if she wants to, or he may call himself so. 
He may call himself so on the title-page of his 
book, and no public authority would interfere. 

There is one great distinction of republics. 
It lies in this: that in a republic any man may 
do whatever he chooses unless it be prohibited 
by law, while in any feudal government no man 
may do anything he chooses unless he has ob- 
tained a license to do so. In other words, the 
same restriction which we put on plumbers, 
for instance, where the public health demands 
it, is put on every occupation which the public 
can oversee in the old countries. In such 
a country, for instance, I must obtain a license 
from the government before I may build a 
bridge. I. cannot build a carriage unless I am 
permitted by some honorable company of 
wheelwrights. People bred in Europe, and 
those who have travelled there, are all the time 
trying to introduce such customs here. But 
the normal American habit rejects all such 
vexatious interference. It prefers to give every 
man open promotion and a free chance. Any 
man may build a carriage; but, if the wheels 
will not go round, no man will buy it after it is 
built. 

From this felicity and elasticity of republican 
life there has been growing up in America for 
a hundred years a new method of administra- 
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tion. We do not yet fully understand it our- 


‘selves. It is not understood at all in Europe. 


No finer illustration of it could be given than is 
offered in the history of the United States San- 
itary Commission, which may rightly be called 
the invention of Dr. Henry Bellows. A body 
of men and women, who understood what were 
the needs of a great army in the field, joined 
together and undertook the oversight of this 
business. Their directors obtained from what 
is called “the government,” which is the admin- 
istration at Washington, such permits as a sen- 
sitive medical department was willing to give. 
It did not much matter, however, what counte- 
nance the administration gave to the friends of 
the Sanitary Commission; the People of Amer- 
ica, its real government, were behind the 
Sanitary Commission; and this the adminis- 
tration at Washington found out before it was 
four years older. What the Sanitary Commis- 
sion advised in the service of the army was 
done sooner or later. What was better yet, 
the country itself was kept in touch with the 
soldiers at the front. 

No man in the world understood this better 
than Gen. Grant; and when the time came, 
and he wanted to redeem from chaos the Indian 
transactions of the country, he appointed what 
he called the “Indian Commission.” It has 
worked well from his day to this day. It is not 
a third house of Congress. It is not an order 
of nobility. It is a company of self-respecting, 
intelligent experts who choose their own succes- 
sors and who receive no salaries. But they 
watch what is going on. They know all sides; 
and, when there is occasion for them to express 
themselves, they express themselves. Mr. 
Smiley,a business man of first-rate ability, was 
on this commission; and he called together in 
1882 what is spoken of as “the Indian Confer- 
ence,” a large number of experts who meet 
every year, who receive reports, who hear each 
other’s views of the Indian affairs, and then make 
their suggestions to mankind. This utterance 
of theirs is respected; and now it is an under- 
stood thing that the officials in Indian affairs 
under the general administration follow very 
close upon the suggestions of the Indian Com- 
mission and the Indian Conference. 

These are perhaps the best analogies which we 
have for the new work of the Education Com- 
mission which has just now asked for an incor- 
poration from Congress. A number of gentle- 
men in different States, who have been now tes- 
tifying by their liberal gifts their interest in the 
great educational problems of the South, have 
determined to give to their work more efficiency 
by associating themselves together. 

I believe Iam right in saying that the first 
suggestions for this organization were made in 
one of what those engaged are apt to call Mr. 
Ogden’s journeys through the Southern States. 
The incorporators are gentlemen well known 
in their loyalty to the business of education. 
Mr. Ogden, Mr. Wanamaker, President Eliot, 
President Gilman, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Carnegie, 
President Frissell, Mr. Purvis, are among them, 
with many Southern gentlemen who see the 
necessity for awakening a wider and deeper 
interest in the national system of education. 
In the pages of the Register one is glad to add 
that the great necessity of the hour, as it pre- 
sents itself to the members of this organ, is the 
same as that which our friend Dr. Mayo has 
been proclaiming during the years of his active 
crusade at the South. First, second, and last, 
it has been teaching the Southern people not to 
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rely on the side attacks of the representatives of 
different churches, but to insist on the advance 
along the whole line of the American public 
school system, to encourage that system in 
every possible way, and not to permit attention 
to be diverted to anything less than the educa- 
tion of the whole people. I am assured that 
gentlemen of the first distinction and the most 
influence in the Southern States have come to 
the definite conclusion that in this elevation of 
the common school, maintained by the people 
for themselves, is the salvation of the republic. 
The gentlemen of the new organization do not 
annoy the public by details of their plans. It is 
understood, however, that, to begin with, they 
have amillion dollars to bear the current ex- 
penses of their undertaking. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


The Anti-treating Society. 


This society has been organized about: six 
years, its objects being to protect our fellow- 
beings from the evils resulting from the secial 
custom of treating to intoxicating liqnors: by 
teaching and persuading men and women, boys 
and girls, to sign our pledge and live up to it, 
thereby promoting temperance and Christianity 
and encouraging total abstinence ; to discourage 
and create sentiment against the social use of 
intoxicating liquors at all times, in all places, 
and under all circumstances; to destroy the 
saloon by destroying the demand for intoxi- 
cants. 

It imposes no financial obligations upon mem- 
bership, depending on voluntary contributions 
for support. Any person, male or female, may 
become a member of the society by signing its 
pledge. Junior members are such as sign the 
pledge between the ages of five and fifteen 
years, It is not the strong drink, such as gin, 
whiskey, and brandy, nor the saloon, where 
young men begin a life of dissipation. They 
first drink the wine and beer in the home and 
social circle: this cultivates the appetite, and 
creates the demand for strong drink. And, so 
long as these social conditions exist, so long will 
the public saloon—which is only the natural and 
logical outcome of the same—furnish and supply 
the demand thus created in the most alluring 
and fascinating manner possible. Experience 
indicates that five-sixths of American drinking 
and drunkenness is due, in the first place, not to 
any natural appetite of the people, but to the 
appetite created through the social use of intoxi- 
cants. 

All communications will be gladly answered, 
with full particulars and instructions to organize. 
Address The National Anti-treating Society, 
South-east corner Seventh and Diamond Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shops in England. 


In England there are few shops in which 
meats and vegetables are both kept. One dealer 
devotes his entire business to meats of one cer- 
tain kind. Another sells nothing but vegetables 
andgame. A third deals entirely in candy, etc. 
That a ’shoreman, earning, perhaps, nine or 
ten dollars a week when he finds something to 
do every day, but usually lacking one or two 
days’ pay, should be expected to pay out three 
or four dollars in a lump sum for turkey, vege- 
tables, candy, and other Christmas foodstuffs, is 
out of the question; and no one knows this 
better than the poor people themselves, Still, 
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For instance: You are making a call. While 
waiting alone in the parlor for the lady to come 
down, you notice a pack of cards on the table. 
‘Deftly you remove the Ace of Hearts, and slip 
your substitute in its place, That evening a 
frivolous party is assembled at that table, bent 
alone on pleasure. Her turn has come to play, 
and all unconsciously she does evangelistic work 
by flashing on the board a card on which there 
is inscribed the text, “Create in me a new heart, 
O God,” ... etc. 


they crave some of the good things of higher 
living; and, finally, the idea of forming societies 
for the purchase cf various articles came into } 
vogue. 

For instance, a “turkey society ” springs into 
existence, perhaps twelve weeks before Christ- 
mas. At its head is the proprietor of a shop 
dealing in fowl, and associated with him are 
some twelvye— more or less — people who are 
anxious to have a turkey dinner at the Yule- 
tide. Each one pledges himself to buy one 
bird, and forthwith pays into the treasury usu- 
ally one shilling. Thereafter once a week until 
the bird is delivered another shilling is contrib- 
uted, and at the proper time each one is pre- 
sented with his or her turkey. The loss of a 
shilling a week has not been felt seriously by 
thin pocket-books, and the dinner more than 
makes up for the outlay.. In exactly the same 
way, except as to the time and amount of money 
invested, candy, vegetables, meat, and similar 
societies are formed.— Boston Transcript. 


Then there are personal appeals,—begging 
letters pure and simple. The envelopes con- 
taining these are usually inscribed “Personal,” 
which merely insures their being passed on un- 
opened to my assistant. There are forty of 
them; and they range throughout every grade of 
spelling, phraseology, and handwriting. One fa- 
vorite expression of the reason for asking aid is 
the statement, half-threat and half-appeal, “We 
will soon be onto the city if you don’t.” One man 
protests, by way of urging his appeal, “I am a 
| poor man with an honorable record and three 
children,” Several are from persons begging in 
behalf of other people, which always creates 
suspicion that some one is meddling. I learned 
this long ago by running down addresses, only 
to find the persons cited knew nothing of the 
appeal and were offended at having their affairs 
made public. One from a lady who explains: 
“I am a school-teacher, and have to raise money 
by parting with my watch. Can’t I pawn it to 
you instead of selling it?” Oneis from a young 
German living in a boarding-house, who asks 
for $40 to send his landlady’s daughter to Ham- 
burg to marry a man to whom she is engaged. 
The man, it seems, is too poor to come over and 
get her, the girl too poor to cross to him. The 
reason for this second man’s appearing in the 
case is that, while the girl loves the other fellow, 
he himself loves the girl. 

But there is another whole class of begging 
letters slightly different from the foregoing. 
They come not from those who are of lowly 
origin, who are stupid ard illiterate, and whose 


From a Clergyman’s Mail Box. 


Chief among the letters that are signed is 
a large bunch of circulars and advertisements. 
These, of course, every one receives; but even 
more than usual come to us, for two reasons: 
first, we are supposed to pay more courteous 
attention to our correspondence ; secondly, it is 
easier to get our names and addresses, since 
they are catalogued in records, calendars, church 
almanacs and registers. Perhaps there is a 
third also: we are expected to be more easily 
duped. I have received six proposals within 
the past year, from as many literary shops, offer- 
ing to manufacture at short notice and to order 
sermons, articles, addresses, toasts, speeches, 
etc. I have been asked for photographs to 
appear in advertisements for three kinds of 
fountain pens. I have been offered three 
pounds of tooth-powder upon condition that I 
write five testimonials, each one a Jest one; 
while one brewer ran the risk of offering to 
place free in my cellar ten gallons of malt “upon 
approval.” Innumerable small investment con- 
cerns have sent propositions, always with the 
word “small” in Italics. Publishing houses 
have advertised such tracts and books as “Two 
Thousand Thoughts for a Quarter,” “Kegs of 
Burned Powder,” “Welcome Aid for Weary 
Workers,” and “Bunches of Grass for Hungry 
Sheep.” Certain societies clamor for statistics 
of “members,” “conversions,” and what not; 
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plea is a. pitiful cry, but from those who have 
or claim to have been “up in the world,” and 
now for some reason are as far down in it. Of 
these there are three general types. The first 
is the lone foreigner, far from home, who has 
ranked in a high social grade abroad, which he 
cannot attain to here, and for the life of him he 
cannot seethe reason. Of these, young, stranded 
Englishmen are by far the most helpless, be- 
cause they are so inadaptable. If they cannot 
find work to their hand of the kind that they 
“have always done,” they cannot turn their hand 
to fit the kind of work that they can find, An- 
other type is the strayed member of one of those 
“wealthy Soutiern families before the war.” 
These also are utterly helpless, not because they 
would not be willing to do anything, but because 
there is nothing they can do. Lastly, there are 
descendants of one of those “old families of 
New York.” Well, if they are, then those fami- 
lies—like the F. F. V.’s—are lucky in being, as 
they are reputed to be, “well under the ground.” 
Allof the confréres of all of these types live on 
and on, and, as they live, drop down and down 
until they grow» discouraged, then disgruntled, 
then complaining and contentious. They con- 
coct a grievance against all the world, and then 
for some strange reason they sit down and write 
some stranger all about it. 

It is embarrassing to note not only the su- 
preme confidence such people have in our 
wisdom, but also that in our ability to do any- 
thing. Most unreservedly, they throw their 
troubles, errors, and perplexities on us, and 
leave them there. For instance: One woman 
wanted my advice as to whether she should get 
married or learn stenography. One has opened 
a boarding-school, and calls on me to send her 
seven pupils. Another is a governess out of 
a job, and waits to have me recommend her to 
some family. Another is perplexed about the 
code of manners in Podonk society; and still 
one other, a high school girl in Illinois, wants 
me to tell her whether or not she “ought to 
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Satisfies You! 


while appeals come by the dozen from religious 
fanatics for money in the promotion of theos- 
ophy, pedosophy, menosophy, etc., or to build 
churches of Schwenkfeldians, Soumaienians, 
Waldenstromians, Winebrennerians, and Ado- 
nai Shomorians. Last, but not least, over- 
zealous evangelists, no matter what their vaga- 
' ries may be, write begging notes to ask substan- 
tial sympathy from “brothers of the cloth.” 
For example, how is this? 


and purity in TEA. 


FORIIOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 


Pepoxan, InD., July 13, 1900. 
Dear Brother,—VYou have doubtless heard of 
me as the ex-Prize-Fighting-Propagator of Re- 
ligion. I am the author of various literary and 
artistic devices for the Arrest of the Frivolous, 
of which I send you samples. They sell at ten 
cents a package, and may be used in the follow- 
ing ways:.... 


This letter was accompanied by an imitation 
pack of playing cards, a set of pasteboard bag- 
gage-checks, and a lot of counterfeit street-car 
transfers. 


Give us a chance on your TEA. We assure you fair prices 


35c., 40c. 
50c., 60c., 
75c., 90c., 


INDIA and CEYLON TEAS. | $1.00, $1.25 “sign of we biette Kettle.” 
Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 


ORIENTAL TEA CO,, 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 
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believe in evolution.” It is pitiful to think of 
such persons watching for their mailman day 
after day, waiting in vain to have the answers 
to inquiries delivered and their doubts resolved 
to order by the postman; yet such may be the 
case. 

Another lot are letters from gersons with a 
mission. Alas, how true it is that “many are 
called, but few are chosen,” and how much 
more true it is that still more only ¢Aéw& that 
they arecalled! The way in which these persons 
claim association with the clergy is embarrass- 
ing, for it is the birthright of all people who are 
queer to call us “brothers.” Indeed, these very 
notes suggest the fact that the line of demarca- 
tion between sentiment and superstition, between 
faith and foolishness, between sanity and in- 
sanity, is not by any means a sharply drawn 
one, 

These persons, then, all think that they are 
“called,’’ but called, alas! sometimes to do the 
wrong thing. For example, one man mailed me 
a list of names and addresses of fifteen persons 
he ‘believed it was his duty to assassinate. 
Called, too, in spite of opinions Of friends to the 
contrary; as, for example, the man who wrote 
me from an insane institution, asking me to use 
my influence to have him released, explaining, 
that it was “ail a mistake, ... merely a ques- 
tion of majorities.” “I thought,” he went on, 
“that every one else was crazy: they thought 
that I was crazy, and so they outvoted me.” 
Or, again, called to do curious things; as, for 
example, the man who assured me that his life- 
mission was to invent a mechanical typewriter 
which would spell automatically. Or, still 
again, called to do the impossible; for I have 
heard not only from those who have gone daft 
over perpetual motion, the elixir of life and 
squaring the circle, but from one poor, deluded 
mortal who confided in me that he had invented 
a machine which, by the blending of primary 
colors, sifted through a chromatic scale, would 
keep church choirs from quarrelling. 

Last of all are those who write requesting me 
to do some errand for them. Such requests are 
embarrassing, and the embarrassment is two- 
fold: first, because of the supreme confidence 
presumed that a city clergyman is omnipotent; 
secondly, because of the assumption that he has 
nothing else to do, and therefore can be omni- 
present. For instance: Mr. E. Pluribus Unum 
was sure that he had fallen heir to a fortune 
from a great estate in litigation “on the other 
side,” and hearing that I was about to go 
abroad, asked me to look into the matter for 
him. One man wrote me to say that he had 
staked « wager with a neighbor on the number 
of times that profanity was used by Shakes- 
peare, and asked me to settle the bet by count- 
ing the times in order to corroborate his count. 
Another wanted me to make a trip to Washing- 
ton, and speak a word in his behalf to the Com- 
missioner of Patents. A school-girl from De- 
troit wrote on to ask me to outline a course of 
reading for her in the latest Chinese (I) meta- 
physics. 

But, of all of these, the climax is reached in 
the following : — 


—— P.O., —~ Co., West VrRGINIA. 
REv. —— 

Dear Siy,—I have seen your name in the 
papers. The women of our church are planning 
to surprise our pastor’s birthday and get him a 
skull-cap. (He is bald-headed, and has none.) 
We have circulars from a store on Broadway 
Street, New York, of two kinds. One is $2.25, 
silk lined: the other is $2.00, not lined at all. 


| women are. 
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Which do you think would be best? I enclose 
the address of the store and a stamp. Please 
go and look at them, and then you will know. 
I think the quarter extra one is most worth 
the money; but they think not, and want a 
preacher’s judgment, as preachers mostly wear 
them. Maybe you know already how queer 
Your friend, 


P.S.—Is there any young girl in your con- 
gregation handy and willing to work, whose 
parents are dead, and would like to hire out 
with a Christian family in the country? I know 
the city must be full of them. We would pay 
her $4 a month and find her. I ask because my 
wife will need a girl next summer, anyway, and 
maybe you can do a good girl and us a favor at 
the same time. 

N.B.—A letter to above address is all right. 
We send in for mail twice a week. 

—The Independent. 


New York Letter. 


Easter Sunday with us was as fair and as 
lovely as Lowell’s rare day in June. Coming as 
it did in the midst of the gloomy skies and rush- 
ing winds that March had been so prodigal 
with, it was the completest surprise to us all. 
The perfect day had doubtless much to do with 
making the Easter offerings in the churches of 
all denominations the largest in many years. It 
is said that fully $500,000 was laid in the church- 
plates on that day. For once our church-goers 
lived up to the sarcastic entreaty of the old 
English divine, that their Easter devotions 
should in some measure come up to their Easter 
dress. 

But, in spite of the crowded churches on this 
Sunday of all Sundays, the complaints of the 
preachers still go on that most of the time they 
have to address practically empty benches. 
The leading paper of Brooklyn has just asked 
the question, “What is the matter with the 
churches?” ‘A correspondent has sharply an- 
swered, “Nothing: the trouble is with the min- 
isters.” They don’t preach the simple gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the gospel of love to the human 
race. The sinner seeking salvation, or at least 
peace for his soul, does not find it in the grand, 
eloquent, and learned discourses such as are 
reported in the papers on a Monday morning. 
In old days, this correspondent goes on to say, 
the pastors mingled with the people, lived as 
they lived, and were in sympathy with them. 
They lived simple lives, and practised what they 
preached. To-day the up-to-date clergyman is 
clothed in linen, fares sumptuously, is a member 
of clubs, has wine in his cellar, a city and a 
country home, and is in every sense a man of 
the world. Being a hireling of a rich church, he 
does not dare to raise his voice against the cry- 
ing evils of a state of society of which he is 
himself a product. The people have no confi- 
dence in him. 

This is certainly an interesting contribution 
to this vexed question. It is very natural, but 
comical, to find the different denominations 
denying that this correspondent has touched a 
weak spot in their clerical body. “It is not I, 
but another, of which this thing is true.” The 
strongest protest has come from the Catholics, 
who assert that their priests are humble dis- 
ciples of Christ, and not tools of wealth; that 
their working people have complete confidence in 
their clergy, as is proved by their churches being 
filled to overflowing, But could not any church 
be filled to its doors by an uneducated class of 
men and women, over whom was held the lash 
of such a whip as the Catholic’s scheme of 
salvation ? : 
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It is true that each denomination can point to 
notable exceptions of this correspondent’s de- 


‘nunciation among their own clergy. Bishop 


Potter, Dr. Rainsford, Commander Booth, our 
own Dr. Hale, and many others come at once 
to mind. : 

One of the best living refutations of these 
charges is Dr. Hale. It is to be hoped that 
this correspondent was one among those who 
thronged the Second Unitarian Church of Brook- 
lyn on the evening of April 3. He would have 
testimony enough that this “well-beloved son of 
Boston,” as Robert Collyer called him, was the 
most approachable of men, a minister who 
inspired such confidence in all sorts.and condi- 
tions of men that his friends, past all number- 
ing, were meeting in his name and honor, who, 
it may be, have never seen his face or heard his 
voice, but still hold him (to quote Mr. Collyer 
again) in their heart’s love and reverence, and 
always will. 

The Daughters of the Revolution of Long 
Island, of whom Mrs. Andrew Jacobs is presi- 
dent, arranged the Brooklyn meeting. The 
church bore marks of their auspices in its deco- 


rations of red, white, and blue ribbon, which, — 


with flowers and flags, gave it a festive appear- 
ance. After a prayer by Mr. Chadwick and the 
singing of “America,” the programme was opened 
by a joint address on “The Man we celebrate” 
by Mr. Chadwick and Robert Collyer. 

In 1863, Mr. Chadwick said, he was with 
other students in his room, No. 29 Divinity Hall, 
once also Theodore Parker’s, when there rushed 
into them one who demanded instant knowledge 
as to whether they had read “The Man without 
a Country,” and did they know its author. 
They had read it; and they knew its author, Mr. 
Hale. “Not so, Col. Ingham wrote it,” in- 
sisted the visitor. He was shown the table of 
contents of the copy of the A//antic in which the 
story first appeared, which, as Dr. Hale ex- 
plains in the latest edition of the book, gave his 
name as its author, contrary to his intentions. 
Convinced, the ardent visitor departed to find 
Dr. Hale, to prostrate himself before him and 
to lick his boots. Mr. Chadwick wondered 
whether Dr. Hale remembers any such instance 
of abject homage. In the opinion of Mr. Chad- 
wick, no other prose writing during the war 
excited as much interest as this little book. It 
had as free a course as Mrs. Howe’s “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic”; and, if Dr. Hale hadn’t 
written it, it was doubtful if these many celebra- 
tions of his eightieth birthday would have been 
going on simultaneously all over the country. 
Mr. Chadwick gave a brief biography of Dr. 
Hale, many details being taken from “A New 
England Boyhood.” He spoke of his Worcester 
pastorate and of his ministry in Boston, and 
what it had stood for morally, spiritually, and 
practically. He said there was and never had 
been a more strenuous congregation, more alert 
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in good deeds, than the South Congregational of 
Boston. He referred to Dr. Hale’s tremendous 
intellectual activity,—his fifty books and count- 
less lesser writings. Next to “The Man with- 
out a Country,” Mr. Chadwick ranked “My 
Double, and how he undid me.” He said Dr. 
Hale had been called a realist, but that he was 
in fact a romanticist. He can report unreal 
things so naturally that, as Mr. Slicer said later, 
they were truer than if true. 

Mr. Collyer’s tribute was a prose love-song to 
him who had been his friend for forty years and 
in no halfhearted way. It was Dr. Hale who 
had given him the right hand of fellowship in 

his first Unitarian pastorate, “not two fingers 
and never two fingers; and he did not ‘end’ a 
hand that day, but gave it, as we say, for keeps. 
And is not the primal secret in our dear friend’s 
noble and most fruitful life just this genius for 
friendship ?” Mr. Collyer closed his address 
by quoting from memory this quatrain which he 
contributed to an album given Dr. Hale on ‘his 
seventy-fifth birthday : — 


“Dear comrade and friend of the many years, 
Touching us all to smiles and tears 
From the deep, sweet fountains of hope and 


May fas live to a hundred, our wise old boy!” 

To Rev. John P. Forbes fell the pleasure of 
speaking upon “Dr. Hale’s Moral Arithmetic.” 
He first drew the distinction between ethics and 
morals, quoting Prof. Palmer. He then passed 
to the consideration of Dr. Hale’s moral power 
and his individual performance in the religious 
and philanthropic world. As a boy, he had 
interested himself in men. His mother’s motto, 
“Do the best you can with every day,” had been 
his guide. He had never been a conventional 
minister, and had always expressed contempt 
for a preacher who did nothing outside of his 
preaching. He quoted Dr. Hale’s definition of 


a liberal church,—that it meant in the commu-| 


nity in which it was planted better schools, better 
sewerage, and better conditions for living. Dr. 
Hale’s moral arithmetic was the result of this 
view of the world. Mr. Forbes gave an account 
of the first Wadsworth Club, reading from “Ten 
Times One is Ten.” There is no country now 
without some such club. The first of its kind 
grew out of a course of lectures Dr. Hale gave 
in Boston. This statement was afterward 
questioned by Mr. Slicer, who said Dr. Hale 
had told him that the first was formed by the 
president of the Flower Mission in All Souls’ 
Church, who gathered together a set of boys for 
it in the parish house. 

Mr. Slicer spoke last, and upon “Literature 
and Patriotism.” After a witty introduction he 
said that those who know Dr. Hale as a 
preacher value him for his religious work. 
Those who don’t know him think of him asa 
dittérateur, because it was not the facts of history 
for which he cared or in which he was strong, 
but in the use he made of facts,—what he thought 
of them and expressed about them. He had 
2 sense of literary atmosphere that makes him 
write about interesting things. And, because he 
is no narrow man, he is a patriot; for patriotism 
is something more than the valuation of facts. 
No man is really a patriot without a love of men 
in his heart. Dr. Hale believes in America 
because he loves it. He believes that that com- 
posite creature,—an American,—which is now 
in process of making, is the kind of thing God 
can make best use of. 

The programme was varied by delightful sing- 
ing; and the large congregation departed with 
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stiJl greater love and admiration for the man 
whose long life has been one practical illustra- 
tion of his famous Wadsworth motto, “Look up, 
not down,” etc. 


All Souls’ Church commemorated ihe day by 


sending $3,200 as its contribution toward the 
building fund of Hale Hall at Hackley School. 


M. A. M. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


I referred last week to Dr. William Forbush’s 
article on Sunday-school teaching published in 
the Boston Zyranscript. My chief aim, then, 
was to notice his references to the publications 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. I 
would like to quote some of his statements on 
other points. They are worthy of the consid- 
eration of thoughtful Sunday-school teachers, 
especially in the Trinitarian churches : — 

“The teacher problem is really the pressing 
one now. In intelligent communities it would 
seem that people would be found standing on 
tiptoe to teach in Sunday-school; for the work 
is so divine that, if an angel were to come to 
earth, there is no doubt he would select this 
above all other forms of endeavor. When I 
first came to Boston, I thought that those 
benevolent Harvard students whom Prof. Pea- 
body so fondly describes as coming over to 
Boston to help make the world better would 
be glad to help me out in my own work. But, 
apparently, it is not picturesque enough. A 
few schools are fortunate in securing public 
school-teachers; but President Hyde says they 
ought to treat a man who asks them to teach in 
Sunday-school as if he were their murderer, and 
I suppose he is right, only I wish they hadn’t 
all heard that he said so. A few wealthy 
schools hire their teachers. The knowledge 
of the teaching science of the Bible is all the 
time steadily percolating down through periodi- 
cals, manuals, institutes, and correspondence 
and summer schools to the lay mind; but its 
only effect so far seems to have been to excite 
terror and unconquerable self-distrust, the first 
signs of progress. The ultimate recourse is 
seen of late to revive the teaching function of 
the ministry. The minister, good fellow, has 
nothing else to do; and, indeed, was he not or- 
dained as our ‘pastor and teacher’? So the 
theological seminaries are introducing chairs 
of pedagogy, and Hartford Seminary has gone 
so far.as to capture bodily a Bible Normal 
College with a magnificent course and an in- 
visible endowment. The ministers are going 
to tell the teachers how to do it—and then 
they are going ahead to do it.” 

The conclusion of the above paragraph em- 
phasizes what I have often advocated in this 
department. The theological seminaries must 
wake up and pay heed to a modern demand. 
Ministers should not be graduated in total ig- 
norance of Sunday-school methods and condi- 
tions. Instruction on these matters should be 
an established thing conducted by the best au- 
thorities attainable. Nothing transient and un- 
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school teaching and administration is the great | ter fills the twenty-four columns. 


need of our theological schools. 

Dr. Forbush is not in full sympathy with the 
International Lessons, but pleads that the edi- 
tors be allowed some time for their efforts to 
modify and improve the system. He has no 
doubt as to the necessity of great modifications, 
but does not see how they can be brought about 
at once. He then calls attention to what he 
deems the most progressive feature among the 
Sunday-school workers of his school of thought. 

“The cleverest exposition of the ideal of les- 
son work for the Sunday-school is that issued 
recently by the Congregationalists of Illinois, 
prepared by Prof. E. T. Harper, Ph.D., 
and largely worked out by him in the Sunday- 
school at the Tabernacle connected with Chi- 
cago Commons. It isa graded system, covering 
the twelve years from six to eighteen in a child’s 
life, with introductory work for young children 
and what might be called university electives for 
adults. The attempt is to recognize the results 
of child-study, and also to teach the Bible 
material in an orderly way. Nature lessons, 
object-teaching, and memorizing come properly 
early, the age of decision is met by emphasis 
upon the person of Jesus, the Old Testament is 
handled frankly during the age of ferment, and 
Christian truth is studied systematically in the 
years of reconstruction in late adolescence. 
This schedule is quite in the line of the best 
thought of the day.” 

This admirable article by Dr. Forbush stands 
in strong contrast to much that the Boston 
Transcript and other papers have published, on 
the same subject, by virtue of its wise judgment 
and analysis. Dr. Forbush concludes his survey 
as follows :— 

“The need is apparent of immediate advances, 
if we are to meet this feeling, sharpened by the 
contrast of the magnificent education equip- 
ments of the day school. Parents must demand 
greater courage and earnestness in attacking 
these faults. Pastors may wisely set aside some 
other tasks that have been pressed upon them 
to meet this most crucial issue. The minor 
organizations of the church for young people 
may well be re-enforced as means of aid. 
Church attendance must be re-emphasized for 
young people, as a tie which may outlast the 
church school and fit the maturing years. The 
unrest and even the alarm which are being felt 
at present regarding the present Sunday-school 
situation are really the most encouraging signs 
for the future.” 


The course of current lessons, “About the 
Bible,” goes steadily forward. The April leaf- 
lets bring the studies down to Lesson XIL., and 
include the following subjects: “The Epistles,” 
“The Gospels,” “Old Testament,” “New Testa- 
ment.” These lessons are issued in four-page 
leaflets. Price, 50 cents per hundred. 


Miss Mulliken’s Lessons for the Primary 
Grade, April pamphlet, are as follows: “The 
Sermon on the Mount,” “Jesus telling Stories 
by the Sea,” “Jesus as the Good Shepherd,” and 
“The Parable of the Good Samaritan.” Price 
of these pamphlets, 25 cents each; pictures to 
go with lessons, 50 cents per hundred. 


Every Other Sunday for April 13 has sugges- 
tive matter, in picture and prose, of a patriotic 
character. Paul Revere’s ride has been en- 
graved from Darius Cobb’s painting, and a 
descriptive article accompanies it. There is 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


NOTES, 


At the invitation of the Fenn Guild the young 
people of the Chicago churches held a rally in 
the Church of the Messiah parlors Sunday 
evening, March 30. Mr. Vail, the president of 
the Fenn Guild, presided; and there were four 
speakers representing the union present. The 
subject was “The Privilege and the Need of 
Loyalty to the Unitarian Movement.” The at- 
tendance was large, and the meeting a step in 
the direction of united action, which has already 
borne fruit in an invitation from the Unity 
Church for a similar meeting in May. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for April 20, “Purity in Politics.” 
Psalm cxix. 1-8; 1 Peter ii. 13-17. 

“Let us remember that there is no foundation 
of public liberty but public virtue; that there is 
no method of obtaining God’s protection but 
adherence to his laws.” —William E. Channing. 
“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power ; 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncalled for), but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 
And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 

— Tennyson. 

“There are parties who in politics are strug- 
gling for power. The opinion has often pre- 
vailed that to gain that power is everything, and 
that the means do not matter. That opinion is 
false, and has been one of the worst curses of 
mankind. Parties that gain the world they 
want, and in the contest have not obeyed 
righteousness, who have injured love, neg- 
lected mercy, violated justice, played false with 
truth, betrayed at any point the great causes 
and ideas of an honest state, have lost their 
soul, have won no true advantage, and are al- 
ready overthrown by their success. They have 
damaged what was good in their cause, and they 
have wronged humanity.”—Stopford A. Brooke. 


PuRITY IN POLITICs. 


The United States is a great experiment from 
the European standpoint. Now the success of 
any experiment is dependent both on the en- 
thusiastic interest of the experimenters, and on 
the favorableness of the conditions existing or 
in process of formation. The success of the 
United States up to the present time is due as 
much to the fulfilment of the above require- 
ments as it is to the principles upon which the 
experimenters have worked, although the form 
of government is generally given most credit. 
But it is now time for us to ask whether we are 
not losing sight of the second requirement, and 
allowing a state of affairs to grow up about us 
which will in time seriously affect the welfare of 
the republic. 

A ccertain amount of license and lawlessness 
is to be expected in a new country, and on this 
account we are somewhat lenient with the 
pioneers of the West; but, when we come 
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nearer home, to the great cities of the East, we 
find no excuse for the corruption that flourishes 
so openly. The lawlessness of the frontier cow- 
boy is not half so deadly in its effects as is the 
lawlessness of the city “boss”; and yet we are 
quickly exterminating the former, while the lat- 
ter lives on, practically untroubled by our oc- 
casional awakenings to civic righteousness. 
But this is a matter of more than civic im- 
portance, for, after all, very little distinction is 
made between city, state, and nation in our po- 
litical affairs; and we are thus brought face to 
face with the problem of purifying politics, in 
general, along lines which must be independent 
of all party considerations. 

There is no need, nor have I the space, to show 
that political affairs are mismanaged at the pres- 
ent time. The corruption that creeps into our 
State and national legislatures, the existence 
of the highly organized “machines” which run 
so smoothly because they are well lubricated 
with the oil of the spoils system, the spoils sys- 
tem itself, periodically turning good men out of 
responsible positions and putting inexperienced 
ones in their places “for the sake of the party,” 
and the frauds that are continually being per- 
petrated at our elections, of which even staid 
old Boston had a taste a short while ago,—all 
these things are familiar to those who keep in 
touch with public affairs. 

The strangest part of the whole business is 
the fact that it is in “public” affairs that such 
things exist. When we discover a little corrup- 
tion in our neighbor’s business, we make a great 
outcry, and set the law to work against him; 
but, when we find a few men running the public 
business for their own advantage, and growing 
rich by pilfering from our collective purse, we 
shrug our shoulders, and say, “Ah, those poli- 
ticians are too strong to be meddled with.” 
Too strong? Yes. But what makes them 
strong? Nothing more nor less than the will of 
the people, as New York conclusively showed 
at the last election. As a rule, the “boss” and 
his myrmidons vote, while many of the people 
stay at home and wonder why there are so many 
imperfections in their model form of govern- 
ment. But, when people get roused up and de- 
cide to see what the inside of a polling booth is 
like, realizing that they have a duty to perform, 
a change comes over the state of affairs, and the 
“boss” retires to private life for a few years. 
Then, having put a new man at the helm, and 
seeing how nicely affairs are managed under the 
new régime, many of the voters again give way 
to political lethargy, while the “boss” perfects 
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the plans which will bring him into power at the 


next election. 

James Bryce gets at the root of the trouble 
when he says, “The state of mind of the average 
citizen is a state rather of lassitude than of cal- 
lousness.” No one is better aware of the exist- 
ing conditions than is the typical American, and 
no one is more ready than he to express his deep- 
seated hatred of all forms of corruption; but he 
seems to be under the influence of a sort of fatal- 
ism which allows things to drift along as though 
any attempt to turn the stream into a different 
channel would be futile. Jealous of his rights in 
most affairs, he allows any sort of a trickster to 
juggle with them in politics, and the result is 
waste and mismanagement. , 

But what about the duties? We may be will- 
ing to ignore these encroachments on our rights, 
but we have duties to God and our neighbors 
which cannot be lightly laid aside. And, then, 
what about our experiment? Are we to allow 
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elements to enter into it which may ultimately 
lead to failure, just because we are too busy en- 
joying ourselves or making money to take our 
part in public life? Whatever happens, we may 
be sure of two things: first, that no government, 
however ideal in form and principle, can succeed 
under corrupt or careless management; and, 
second, that our destiny is not ordained by fate, 
put depends, by the will of God, on our own per- 
sonal endeavors, We have the best form of gov- 
ernment the world has ever known, and we are 
evolving the best type of man the materials at 
hand can produce. It remains for us to combine 
the man and the government, thus purifying our 
political life and depriving the forces of corrup- 
‘tion of their chief stronghold. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Meetings. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, Monday, April 14, at 10.30 A.M. 
Rey. E. D. Towle of Brookline will preside. 
Prof. A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College will de- 
liver an address on “The Ether and its Relations 
to Life and Mind.” At the last meeting of the 
club it was decided to hold but one meeting a 
month henceforth. Instead of the former dif- 
fusion of energy on three meetings, it is hoped 
that its future concentration on one meeting 
will secure a larger attendance and interest. 
Rey. Charles Casson, secretary. 


Conferences. 


Channing Conference.—The _ seventy- 
second session was held with the First Con- 
gregational Society of New Bedford, April 1 and 
2, Rev. James De- Normandie delivered the 
conference sermon on the evening of April 1 
from the text in Isaiah : “He that believeth shall 
not make haste.” He said in part that, If our 
object in life is really noble, we shall never see 
it realized except in small matters. He whose 
aim is low is pretty sure to reach his promised 
land quickly. All the best growth in nature 
and in the soul is slow. Courage and patience 
and faith are needed in the religious field. 

Wednesday, April 2, was the annual business 
meeting ; and, after the usual reports, a committee 
to bring in a list of officers for the coming year 
was appointed. Committees on Resolutions in 
memory of the late Mr. C. H. Sheldon, treasurer 
of the conference for twenty-eight years, and 
in congratulation of Dr. Hale on his eightieth 
birthday, were also appointed. These commit- 
tees reported at the afternoon session, and reso- 
lutions were adopted as mentioned above. 
The officers elected are as follows: president, 
J.C. Tripp, Fairhaven; vice-president, Oliver 
Prescott, Jr., New Bedford ; secretary, Rev. 
J. M. Wilson, Fall River; treasurer, Augustus 
R. Peirce, Providence ; Executive Committee, 
Mrs. Squire, Newport; W. R. Billings, Taunton. 

The speakers at the morning session were 
Rev. C. E. St. John and Dr, C. G. Ames. Mr. 
St. John said among other things: “If, in the 
progress of the world, the Unitarians should be 
brought into one large and common religious 
body, they should not go back toa larger church 
as weaklings, but should carry with them the 
power and force of the character of their work. 
This is looking a long ways ahead, but it is only 
by uniting our forces that we can acquire this 
strength. We should throw out our sympathies, 


and by uniting will be more powerful to carry 
on our work. I wish our people would take 
a great interest in denomination.” 


strong plea for a careful and steady adherence 
to Unitarianism and a complete acquirement of 
the knowledge of its details, and urged a gen- 
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pastor each week for some time for conference 
and advice as well as for a study of the signifi- 
cance of allying one’s self for life to the high 
ideals of the Unitarian faith. 

Tt was an impressive occasion as these young 
people, full of hope and courage for life, 
pledged themselves to live for the highest. 

On Sunday morning, April 6, the church was 
presented with a beautiful reproduction of 
Raphael’s “Della Sedia.” It was given in 
memory of Mrs. Edee Prescott (Wright) Hol- 
ton, who was born in Littleton on April 6, 1802, 
just one hundred years ago. The two devoted 
women from whom we receive this gracious 
present are the daughters of the late Mrs. 
Holton: Mrs. Lucy Holton Snow of Petaluma, 
Cal., and Mrs. Sarah Holton Ballou of our own 
Unitarian church in Detroit, Mich. Mrs. Ballou 
and her husband gave us the joy of their pres. 
ence at the morning church services and in the 
Sunday-school where the picture was presented. 
What touches us all so deeply is the fact that 
neither Mr, nor M's. Ballou, nor yet Mrs. Snow, 
has relatives or friends in Littleton. No one 
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Business Notices. 


In conclusion, Rev. Mr. St. John made a 


erous support of the Unitarian missionaries. 

Dr, Ames spoke impressively and helpfully in 
part as follows: ‘At this opening of a new 
season, when a whisper of the coming summer 
is in the air, the idea asserts itself that it is as 
natural for men to be good as for the grass to 
be green. It is not easy to be good, however. 
If it were easy to be good, we should be mere 
puppets. God would take the sun out of the 
skies before he would take man’s liberty from 
him. God leaves man to suffering and sorrow 
and temptation, so that the tests will make man 
stronger, Under the conditions in which we 
live there are always two roads open for us. 
Freedom compels us to choose between the 
good and evil. The natural instincts of man 
are to turn toward the good and shun the evil. 
This is the forcing of man to take possession of 
himself and work out his own destiny. Educa- 
tion and religion are both working to this end. 
We should cease to do evil, learn to do good, 
and should endeavor to spread goodness 
throughout the world. 

The discussion that followed these addresses 
was shared in by Messrs. Brunton, Lord, 
Holden, Litchfield. After a brief recess Rev. 
W. B. Geoghegan, pastor of the New Bedford 
church, led the conference in an inspiring 
devotional service, speaking on “The Things 
that Abide.’ At luncheon, which was finely 
served in the attractive parish house, some one 
hundred and seventy guests were present. 

The afternoon session was occupied by atten- 
tion to ordinary business and in hearing the 
paper of Rev. Edward F. Hayward of Marlboro 
on “What a Minister wants of his People.” 
This furnished a fitting close to an unusually 
good conference; and, after a brief general dis- 
cussion, the conference adjourned. 


Churches. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: At the mid-week 
service at noon on Wednesday, April 16, Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., will officiate. 


Roxbury, All Souls’ Church: The parish pa- 
per, Zhe Visitor, appears for April with evidence 
of the many activities of this church. The pas- 
tor’s Easter sermon, entitled “After the Resur- 
rection,” is printed in this issue. 

Dorchester, Third Religious Society: The an- 
nual reunion of church members was held on 
Monday evening, March 31. The pastor, Rev. 
Frederick B. Mott, presiding, gave a brief his- 
torical review of the growth of the church from 
the original twenty charter members to the pres- 
ent rol] of one hundred and ten, Greetings were 
sent to absent members, and bunches of fifty 
white carnations to Mr. and Mrs. C. M. S. 
Churchill, and also to Miss J. Bussey, in com- 
memoration of fifty years’ membership in the 
church. Rev. George Batchelor, editor of the 
Christian Register, and Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge, made inspiring addresses 
upon “The Best Things there are in the Best 
Sort of Life.” 


Littleton, Mass.—Rev. W. C. Brown: On 


How it Started.—A very correct explanation of the 
origin of the present craze for antique furniture is given 
to-day in our advertising columns by the Paine Furniture 
Company. With this explanation, they point out an inter- 
esting fact; namely, the scarcity of antique bookcases. 
It is a deficit which they now aim to supply in a line of 
colonial bookcases on exhibition at very low prices in their 
warerooms, 
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Marriages. 


In Dorchester, roth ult., by Rev. B. F, McDaniel, 
eas S. Gates and Minnie DeWolf Banks, both of 

oston. 

In Dorchester, 2d inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, George 
A. Gates and Edith A. Spaulding, both of Boston. 

In Winchester, 2d inst., by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
William Atwood Tucker and Edith Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferd. F. French. 
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=and Embalmers= 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... - 
. .« Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


F Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


nw 


EDWARDS & WHOLLEY, 


BOOKBINDERS, 


Pamphlets, Sermons, Law Books 
Bound and Rebound. 


Work neatly and promptly done. 
220 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


ine 
For a competent missionary woman 


OPPO RTUNITY teacher in a colored school. Advan- 


+ | tages: healthy climate pleasant surroundings, and increas- 
Easter Sunday a class of ten yours people, SIX | ing pay, if satisfactory- Requirements: aptness to teach, 


n and four young men, joined the | < acity and desire for work, a broad and liberal religious 
Let eli class had Yon ee ei ee i Address MARTHA SCHOFIELD, Schofield Normal 


Magazines, 


spirit. 
i and Industrial School, Aiken, S.C. 
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of them has ever lived here or has any special 
interest in the town or church. The mother in 
whose memory the picture is given left Little- 
ton when she was a mere babe with her father’s 
family. But yet out of their disinterested 
tenderness of affection they do this gracious and 
loving deed in memory of their parent. Mrs, 
Ballou told the school in feeling words that they 
had chosen the “Madonna of the Chair” be. 
cause it was the frontispiece in her mother’s 
Bible, and the first Madonna which she ever 
remembers to have seen. 

We shall not soon forget the gracious pres- 
ence of these two who came as strangers, but 
who departed as friends; nor shall we value 
lightly the motives which prompted the. beauti- 
ful and inspiring gift. 

Louisville, Ky.— Church of the Messiah, 
¥red V. Hawley: Easter Sunday was the eighty- 
fourth anniversary of the birth of our late be- 
loved pastor emeritus, Rev. John H. Heywood. 
The church was especially decorated for the 
occasion, with palms, lilies, and cut flowers sur- 
rounding the altar, and a large portrait of Mr. 
Heywood placed in the arched window above 
the pulpit. <A fine musical programme was given 
by a chorus choir and string orchestra. Some 
children were baptized, and twelve persons were 
received into church membership. Fifty names 
in all have now been added to the membership 
roll since the beginning of Mr. Hawley’s min- 
istry. 

Newburg, N.¥.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. J. B. Green: Mrs. Frederic Delano Hitch, 
whose innumerable good deeds have made her 
prominent in any movement which has for its 
object the helping of humanity, was the centre 
of a pleasant gathering on Wednesday night in 
the Church of Our Father. A surprise had been 
arranged by the church people, and it was com- 
plete. During the evening Rev. J. B. Green, 
pastor of the church, stepped to the platform, 
and called the gathering to order. He then 
made a short address, and, finally, concluded by 
presenting to Mrs. Hitch a loving-cup from the 
church people. Mrs. Hitch was not only greatly 
surprised, but she was deeply affected by the 
evidence of the loving regard of her friends. 
The cup is handsome in design, is gold-lined 
and is French gray in finish, bearing the in- 
scription: “To Mrs. Frederic Delano Hitch, 
from members of the Church of Our Father, 
Newburg, N.Y. A tcken of their loving and 
appreciative regard for her as a loyal Unitarian 
and consistent Christian. Easter, 1902.” The 
ladies served refreshments after the presenta- 
tion, and an hour was pleasantly spent. It was 
an occasion long to be remembered by the peo- 
ple of the Church of Our Father. 


New Haven, Conn.—A series of lectures 
on “Modern Aspects of Unitarian Belief” is to 
be given in Warner Hall, New Haven, Conn., 
on Sunday evenings, beginning April 6. 

These lectures are given under the auspices 
of the American Unitarian Association, and will 
begin promptly at half-past seven. April 6, 
“The Unitarian Point of View,” Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church (All Souls’), New York; April 13, 
“God and his Method of Revelation,” Rev. 
John P. Forbes, pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y.; April 20, “Jesus of 
Nazareth and the Essence of his Gospel,” 
Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. ; 
April 27, “Man and the Way of his Salvation,” 
Rev. James Eells, minister of the First Church 


The Christian Register 


in Boston, Mass.; May 4, “The Present Crisis | Dec. 


in Religion,” Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 
minister of the First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
May 11, “The Life Everlasting,” Rev. Merle 
St. Croix Wright, pastor of the Lenox Avenue 
Unitarian Church, New York. 


Shelbyville, Ill—Rev. Robert C. Douthit 
has been installed pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) church in this city, and has 
entered upon his pastoral duties. The devo- 
tional services Wednesday evening; March 19, 
were conducted by Rev. Lewis Stoughton of 
Mattoon and Rev. George R. Gebauer of Alton. 
The sermon by Rev. Charles E. St. John of 
Boston followed, and was a fine doctrinal ad- 
dress. Rev. Mr. Gebauer extended the right hand 
of fellowship, accompanying the same with a 
few appropriate remarks. The address to the 
people was made by Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, 
who has been for twenty-five years the pastor of 
this people. His remarks were reminiscent, as 
well as admonitory, and were given in a very 
kindly way. It is fitting that the son of such a 
father should step in and take up the work 
which has been so faithfully carried forward 
during all these years. 

- Rev. Robert C. Douthit, the new pastor, dis- 
missed the congregation with his benediction. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, Rev. 
John W. Day: A club of gentlemen called “The 
Church of the Messiah Club” has been formed 
to meet six times a year at luncheon. Cordial 
interest has been shown, and a large member- 
ship is assured. A letter conveying a message 
of congratulation from the Church of the Mes- 
siah to Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., on his 
eightieth birthday, was read to the congregation 
on Easter Sunday ; and its adoption was signified 
by the large assemblage. 

Ata meeting of the “Church of the Messiah 
Club,” held March 18, the subject of church 
membership was discussed; and it was unani- 
mously voted to recommend the adoption of a 
bond of union. A committee was appointed to 
present the matter to the congregation. The 
committee, consisting of Mr. J. L. Mauran, Prof. 
A. O. Lovejoy, and the pastor, met, and pre- 
pared a statement. The members of the con- 
gregation present March 23 were asked to meet 
after the service, and Mr. Lovejoy presented the 
report of the committee. The motion to adopt 
was amended so as to prevent any misunder- 
standing, and was thus passed. It is therefore 
explained that the appended statement was 
adopted as an expression of the prevailing spirit 
and purpose of the Church of the Messiah, and 
it was recommended that all present and future 
members’ be invited to subscribe thereto. It is 
understood that the status of members of the 
congregation is not conditional upon subscrip- 
tion to any statement, and that the Church wel- 
comes to its working fellowship any who are in 
general sympathy with its spirit, find profit in its 
services, and are ready to co-operate in its 
activities. 

“In the faith of the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, the leadership of Jesus, 
salvation by character, the progress of mankind 
upward and onward forever,—we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of man.” 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Additional donations 
to April 4, 1902 :— 
1901. 


Nov. 30. Miss Maria Wells. Rbeeiene 
Dec. 3. Detroit, Mich., Sunday-school.. * 


5.00 
3. Horace Davis... «ereeeeeese 5.00 
3. Miss A, R. Faulkner..........-+ 33.00 
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6. Mrs. Wm. Sumner Crosby $10.00 

6. TOW. sees cess 15.00 

7. Mrs. A. C. Rumril! 10.00 

Io. Seis Hutchinson... = 10.00 

rzS H._ Peabody..... 10.00 
12. Thind Religious Society, Dorchester Sun- 

Cay-SehODl. cs. dvset~ sees csdtdcvadesetee 20.00 

20) SAORI PICkering:.<s0s cosy natetina qs taleane 10.00 

20. Church of the Messiah, New York City, 150.00 
24. a , Cal., First Unitarian Ser 

ASS 5.00 

24. Mrs. Edward “Atkinson. “5 20.00 

27. Norton, Mass., Sunday-school.........++ 2.00 

1902. 

Jan. 7. Cleveland, Ohio, Sunday-school......... 5.00 
8. Orange, N.J., Sunday-school... oe 7.00 
13. ae Church Sunday-school, °, 

RSS eS : 5.00 
14. Rutherfo Sunday-schoo 5.00 
15. Wilton, N.H., Liberal Christian Church, 10.00 
16, Mrs. John Lowell. hc wee sacmaavice 10.00 
17. Erie, Pa., Sunday-school wae 3.00 
20. Mrs. J. Conklin Brown,.....-+s.sse-eees 5.00 
20. Brooklyn, N.Y., Second Unitarian Pelt 
day-school 5.00 
21. Barnard Memorial, Boston. 10,00 
22. Rochester, N:Y., First EE 5.00 
23. A. A. Ballou... 10.00 
23. @Vestminster Church ” “Sunday- school, 
Providence, R.I.. 10.00 
24. Charles A. Royce.. 10.00 
28. Templeton, Mass., ‘First Parish. 14.00 
30. Danvers, Mass., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
31. Gardner, Mass.. Sunday-school. 7-00 

Feb. 5. South Congregational Society, Bosto: 50.00 
7. Nantucket, Mass., Sunday-school... 3.00 
11. Mendon, Mass., Sunday-school.... 5.00 
11. Arlington Street Church, Boston.. 100.00 
11, Troy, N.Y., Sunday-school........ 5.00 
15. Boisé, Idaho, Sunday-school..... 2.60 
15. Sharon, ass., Sunday-school 5.00 
19. Follen Church Sunday-school 

3.00 
20. . 5.00 
24. Salt Lake City, Utah, Sund hook... O45 
24. t e City, un ay oe 00. O45 
25. ore Pa., Sunday-schoo! 33 6.00 
25. Oakland, Cal., Se eee 10.00 

Mar. 1x. Windsor, Vt., Unitarian Society. 1.25 
3. Cambridge, Mass., First Parish.. 25.00 
3. Fort Collins. Col., Sunday-schoo 2.07 
4. Portland, Me., First Parish. . 25.00 
6. Brookline, Mass. z. Second “Unitarian 

iN iy eR gaan eee eb esopsetee cer 15.00 
io. West Newton, Mass., Sunday-school.. 50.00 
21. Lenox Avenue Unitarian Sunday-school, 
New York City 20.00 
22. i 5.00 
24. Mrs. B. Taggard........ 10.00 
24. Sudbury, Mass., ‘Sunday sch 2.00 
24. Allston, Mass., Unity oefiy-echaala. 5.00 
25. Providence, R. I., First Congregational 
Society.. Ss 150.57 
27. Dover, N. n. “Sunday-school.. 2.50 
29. First Church, Boston.......... 100.00 
31. North Society of Salem, Mass. 50.00 
3x. Brewster, Mass., First Parish 10.00 
31. Ashby, Mass., First Parish . 9.00 
31. New Brigh: ‘hton, N.Y., Sunda: 2.00 

April’. Concord, Mass., First Parish....-....... 50.00 

2. South Co: egational Society, Boston, 
BMOGIp halves shc- Cnenesswenerenseioncenty 50.00 
4. Augusta, Me., Sunday-school............ 5.00 


RiIcHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 7reasurer. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 


Fiftieth anniversary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference will be held May 6, 7, and 8, at the 
Church of the Messiah, Chicago. 

Rey. Robert Collyer of New York will de- 
liver the anniversary sermon on Tuesday even- 
ing. 

On Wednesday, forenoon, May 7, will be the 
annual business meeting, with address of presi- 
dent, reports of secretary and treasurer, and in- 
formal discussion. 

On Wednesday afternoon will be given three 
historic papers: “The Birth,” by Rev. Rush 
R. Shippen, Brockton, Mass.; “The Renais- 
sance,” by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago; 
“The Period of Storm and Stress,” by Rey. 
Henry M. Simmons, Minneapolis. 

At the Wednesday evening platform meeting 
the subject will be “The Western Unitarian 
Conference,” with Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, 
D.D., Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Rev. Fred 
V. Hawley, as speakers. 

Thursday morning, May 8, the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Sunday School Society will 
be held, with addresses by Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton of Boston, Rey. R. W. Boynton of St. Paul, 
and others. 

Thursday afternoon is set apart for the meet- 
ing of the National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, with Miss Low presiding, and addresses 


————— 
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by Mrs. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Mrs. David Utter, 
Mrs. Charles F. Smith, Mrs. Mary B. Davis, 
and others. 

At 430 P.M. will be the closing business ses- 
sion of the conference. At 6 P.M., banquet under 
the auspices Of the Unitarian Club of Chicago, 
speakers to be announced. 


Albert Collins Parsons. 


Albert Collins Parsons, whose funeral was 
held April 3, was one of Northfield’s oldest 
citizens. In four months more he would have 
been ninety years old, and was active and well 
until his recent illness. Mr. Parsons was born 
in the house in which he died, on Northfield’s 
old famous street, July 31, 1812. He succeeded 
to his father’s tanning business, and established 
a boot factory, and continued in this business 
until about 1860. Since then he has devoted 
himself to his farm and to official duties. 

Throughout his long life Mr. Parsons was 
active in the public affairs of his town. He was 
a natural politician, and was closely associated 
with the men who shaped the politics of the 
county and State, particularly in the period be- 
fore and during the Civil war. 

He was liberal in his religious views; and his 
connection with the Unitarian church of his 
town extended from the first pastorate of the 
liberal faith, that of Rev. Thomas Mason, down 
to the time when, stricken by apoplexy while at- 
tending service in the church in 1892, he with- 
drew from the church attendance, which had 
hardly omitted a Sunday in over sixty years. He 
was for some years the president of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Conference of Unitarian Churches. 

Early in life he selected three causes to which 
he pledged his efforts,— abolition, temperance, 
peace; and they who have known him can bear 
witness to the constancy of his devotion to them. 
He was a positive man in his convictions, and 
fearless in their utterance; and, while his out- 
rightness and support of unpopular extremes 
tended to prevent his promotion in public office, 
he was elected to the legislature for its impor- 
tant work in the first year of the Civil War, and 
to the Senate for the hardly less important one 
of the closing year,— 1861 and 1865. 

The period of Mr. Parsons’s youth was a not- 
able one in the social life of the town. There 
was then a remarkable group of young lawyers 
located there; and he enjoyed close friendship 
with Benjamin R. Curtis, who was beginning 
the career which ended in his service on the 
Supreme Bench. He was later the intimate 
friend of Charles Devens, and was instrumental 
in aiding him to the nomination for the Senate 
from this county, which started him on his 
varied public career. 
sonal friendship of Henry Wilson. Hs sterling 
honesty both of business conduct and conviction 
on morals and public questions, his fearlessness 
of utterance, his public spirit, and his deep 
devotion to his family were qualities which won 
him the respect and confidence of those with 
whom he was connected in either a personal or 
public way. : 

Mr. Parsons enjoyed remarkable health and 
vigor through his late years. Recovering al- 
most completely from his apoplectic attack at 
the age of eighty, he was able to take long walks 
and do not a little such manual labor as gave 
him pleasure. This continued up to the time 
of his last illness of a few weeks’ duration. 

His surviving children are Albert S. Parsons 
eek and Herbert C. Parsons of Green- 


He enjoyed also the per- | 
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The rage for Antique Furniture had its origin 
in the implication that a man who owned old 
silver, old portraits, and old furniture had once 


owned ancestors. 


But when you find a real Descendant who has 
not bought, but inherited, you usually find him 
lacking one article,—an Antique Bookcase. They 
built their bookcases into the house itself in those 


days, and antique cases are rare. 


For this reason we are having a constant call 
for Colonial patterns of bookcases to accompany 


other Colonial furniture. 
esting pieces of this class. 


We have now on exhibition some very inter 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit?’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 


ity. 
11. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 
15. The [lorning Song of the Creation. (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series'*To Young Men and Women.” ° 
8 1. What Life is For. 


10. I. Education for Life. 

12. Ii. ce: 

16. IV. The Ethics of Gambling. 

17. V. What to Read, and Why. 

18. VI. The Place of Religion in Life. 


Series on ‘‘Relations of Men and Women.”’ 


19. I. Man and Woman. 

21. II. Love and Marriage. 
22. Ill. Parent and Child. 

23. IV. Home and Society, 

25. V. The Ethics of Divorce. 


20. Fathers and Sons. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
24. Marthas and [arys. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


26. nee ata on the Mount. (By Rev. Robert 
oltyer. 
27. The Abolition of Death. (An Easter Sermon.) 


28 . Church Membership. 


Send “or a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Register Tract Series. 


No. x. 
No. 2., 


My New NEIGHBOR. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
Tur ConGREGATIONAL MetHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 

Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AmerRIcAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development.’ By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

. CuuRcH OrGaNizaTion. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

. OF Maxine One’s SELF BeautTiFruL. By Rev. 
William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the 
udgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.so per hundred. 

. Tur BREATH OF Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 

mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

. Liperat CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVB-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Harton. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Joszry Prirsttey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

_ Wuart O'cLock 1s 1T In Rewicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

. A Sour with Four Winpows Orzn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four SERMONS ON REyIVALs. BY. Rey. S: M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

. Turopore. PaRKER’s LeTTeR TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 4 

. Tue Turotocy oF THE Furure. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

_ A Worxinc Turory 1n Etnics. By Rev. J.H. 

Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 
. Tue Curistian Unrraritan Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. é0 cents 


per hundred. 

. Tur Resurrection oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.co per hundred. 

. SHORT AND Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Tue Unity oF THE Curistian Cuurcu. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

|. Tur SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious’ BLoop oF CHRIST. | By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 


By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 


dred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. , 


EEE 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By ProraP CHUNDER MozoompDaRr. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. ‘ 
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Pleasantrics. 


Sunday-school Teacher (to the bright boy of 
the class): “Johnny, how did Elijah die?” 
Johnny: “He didn’t die. He was translated 
from the original Hebrew.” 


Guest (impatiently) : “Say, waiter, how long 
have you been employed here?” Waiter: “’Bout 
a week, sah.” Guest: “Oh,is thatall? Then I 
must have given my order to some other waiter.” 


A little boy, returning from school the first 
day after vacation, was asked if everything was 
satisfactory, as his supplies were all new. He 
replied, “Everything is all right but the ruler: 
that makes Jow-/egged lines eyery time.” 


“Friend Charles,” asked a Quaker, “why does 
thee use thy buffalo robe with the hair side out?” 
“That is the way the buffalo wore it,” was the 
reply. “But,” retorted the Quaker, “the buffalo 
a it with the hair side toward us.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 


A recent number of the London Daily News 
contained this curious advertisement: ‘“Specula- 
tive publisher sought for unsubmitted lyric, 
2,500 lines; transcendent, attractive, apotheg- 
matic, finished technique.—909 V., Daily Mews 
Inquiry Office, 67 Fleet Street, E.C.” 


One morning a loyal Irishman was at work 
near the top of a telephone pole, painting it a 
bright green, when the pot of paint slipped and 
splashed on the sidewalk. A few minutes later 
another Irishman came along.. He looked at 
the paint, then at his countryman, and inquired 
with anxiety in his tone, “Doherty, Doherty, hov 
ye had a himorrhage ?” 


A candidate for priest’s orders, preaching his 
extempore trial sermon before Bishop Tait and 
Dean Stanley, in his nervousness began stam- 
mering, “I will divide my congregation into two, 
the converted and the unconverted.” This 
proved too much for the bishop’s sense of 
humor; and he exclaimed, “I think, sir, as there 
are only two of us, you had better say which is 
which.” 


A well-known society woman was taking a drive 
in the park, says the New York Zimes. The 
coachman was too lively in his use of the whip, 
and nearly ran into another vehicle. “James,” 
said the lady, after they had returned home, 
“you were very careless to-day. What was your 
head given you for if not to use?’ “Pardon, 
mem,” replied James. “If I had any head, I’d 
not be workin’ for $35 a month!” 


The late Dr. Dashiell was fond of telling the 
following story on himself: “Preaching on one 
occasion at his old home, an old colored man 
who had taken care of him when he was a child 
was delighted with the sermon. At the close of 
the service he shook the doctor warmly by the 
hand, and said: ‘Larry, you’s a good preacher, 
you’s a good preacher. I tell you, you’s a 
soundin’ brass and tinklin’ cymbal.’” Of the 
same sort was the colored woman’s compliment 
to the cultured and affable Bishop Galloway. 
She said, “Brother Galloway always do preach 
a powerful good tex’.” 

Canon Carter’s handwriting, it is said, was 
perhaps, after Dean Stanley’s, the very worst of 
the last century. The present Archbishop of 
York, Dr. Maclagan, once surprised one of his 
secretaries by saying: “I have hardly ever re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, but I got one this 
morning. It is very badly written, and I can 
hardly make it out; but from the signature it is 
sure to be abusive. The man has signed himself 
‘A Tartar.’ See if you can make it out.” The 
secretary, who knew the handwriting, rather 
startled his lordship by rejoining: “It’s nothing 
alarming. It’s only a note from Canon Carter 


The Christian Reyister 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 


Do you like Rare 
Plowering Vines, 
Cannas, Dahlias, Gladiolas 
Bulbs, Pink Water Lillies, 


for Descriptive Catalogue. 
C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


REFRIGERATORS 


A million people are using them! Count Economy 
against Cost, and the cheapest Refrigerator on the 


market is the ““‘White Mountain.” 


“White Mountain” 
Refrigerators are 
easy to buy, easy to 
use, easy, to clean, 
and to keep clean, 
and convenient in 
every possible way 
that can be desired. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Maine 
Manufacturing 
Company, 
Nashua, N.H. 


We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 
By. “ews sHueLabel 
y 

(andfullysustained 
yy recent U.S. Cir- 
cuitCourt decision) 
pasted on every 
piece of gennine 
ate Nickel-Steel 


of this label, etce., 
° mailed free to any 
\. address. 

Agate Nickel-Steel 


Vare is sold by the 


ty 
. ge KINDS =. . . ii D 
BURNEDIN Ti & %, . SE ouch 
: ENAMEL 6 4 ee 
ARESAFLS 292 


Nicago. 


te 


GILLOTT’S ENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Feng. 


IMPROVED 


CUSHION FELT 
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New England Mutual | 
LIFE INSURANCE CGMPANY 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
PPABILITES orc: 8 

$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No, 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 
8, K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES’ 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY & CO. tar vusms 
Watervliet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab, by And. Meneely, 1826, 


TheWorld Famoua 


Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1902-03, two Resident ( Williams) 
Fellowships of $400 each are offered to graduates of 
Theological Schools who intend to devote themselves to 
the Christian Ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
to encourage advanced theological work of a high order. 
Applications accompanied by testimonials and specimens 
of work must be made defore May ist, 7902, on special 
blanks to be obtained of Ropertr S, Morison, Secretary 
of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1902-03, Now Ready. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


. POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 


Illustrated catalogue. 
The Gilman School 
for Girls Also called 


Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the ‘*Choice 
efa School,” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 
\ GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.?. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER, | 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Fea huge 


ARPETS pnricts. 65 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 


T. 


BOSTON._ 


